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THE BEACON FIFTH READER 


THE FLAG GOES BY 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats ote so) 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly ; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 
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Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase ; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong ; 
Pride and glory and honor —all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
H. H. Bennett 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS—I 


A boy whom I knew very well was once going 
through a meadow which was full of buttercups. The 
nurse ' and his baby sister were with him; and when 
they came to an old hawthorn, which grew in the hedge 
and was covered with blossoms, they all sat down in 
its shade, and the nurse took out three slices of plum 
cake, gave one to each of the children, and kept one 
for herself. 

While the boy was eating, he observed that the 


: 


hedge was very high and thick and that there was a 
great’ hollow in the trunk of the old thorn tree, and 
he heard a twittering as if there were a nest some- 
where inside; so he thrust his head in, twisted himself 
around, and looked up. 

It was a very great thorn tree, and the hollow was 
so large that two or three boys could have stood upright 
in it. When he got used to the dim light in that 
brown, still place, he saw that a good way above his 
head there was a nest—rather a curious one, too, for 
it was as large as a pair of blackbirds would have 
built, and yet it was made of fine white wool-and 
delicate bits of moss; in short, it was like a goldfinch’s 
nest magnified three times. 

Just then he thought he heard some little voices ery, 
“Jack! Jack!” His baby sister was asleep, and the 
nurse was reading a storybook, so it could not have 
been either of them who called. ‘I must get in here,” 
said the boy. “I wish this hole were larger.” So he 
began to wriggle and twist himself through; and just 
as he pulled in his last foot he looked up, and three 
heads which had been peeping over the edge of the 
nest suddenly popped down again. 

“ Those heads had no beaks, I am sure,” said Sack, 
and he stood on tiptoe and poked in one of his fingers. 
“And the things have no feathers,” he continued 3780; 
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the hollow being rather rugged, he managed to climb 
up and look in. 

His eyes were not used yet to the dim light, but he was 
sure that those things were not birds,—-no. He poked 
them, and they took no notice; but when he snatched 
one of them out of the nest, it gave a loud squeak 
and said, “ Oh, don’t, Jack!” as plainly as possible, upon 
which he was so frightened that he lost his footing, 
dropped the thing, and slipped down himself. Luckily 
he was not hurt, nor the thing either; he could see it 
quite plainly now; it was creeping about like a rather 
old baby, and had on a little frock and pinafore. 

“It’s a fairy!” exclaimed Jack to himself. ‘“ How 
curious! and this must be a fairy’s nest. fon, how 
angry the old mother will be if this little thing creeps 
away and gets out of the hole!” So he looked down. 
“Oh, the hole is on the other side,’ he said; and he 
turned round, but the hole was not on the other side. 
It was not on any side; it must have closed up all of 
a sudden, while he was peeping into the nest, for, look 
whichever way he would, there was no hole at all ex- 
cepting a very little one high up over the nest, which 
let in a small sunbeam. 

Jack was very much astonished, but he went on eat- 
ing his cake, and was so delighted to see the young 
fairy climb up the side of the hollow and scramble 
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again into her nest that he laughed heartily ; upon which 
all the nestlings popped up their heads and, showing 
their pretty white teeth, pointed at the slice of cake. 

“Well,” said Jack, “I may have to stay inside here 
for a long time, and I have nothing to eat but this 
cake; however, your mouths are very small, so you 
shall have a piece”; and he broke off a small piece 
and put it into the nest, climbing up to see them eat it. 

The young fairies were a long time dividing and 
munching the cake, and before they had finished, it 
began to be rather dark, for a black cloud came over 
and covered the little sunbeam. At the same time the 
wind rose, and rocked the boughs, and made the old 
tree creak and tremble. Then it began to thunder and 
rain. The, little fairies were so frightened that they 
got out of the nest and crept into Jack’s pockets. One 
got into each waistcoat pocket, and the other two were 
very comfortable, for he took out his handkerchief and 
made room for them in the pocket of his jacket. 

It grew darker and darker, till at last Jack could only 
just see the hole, and it seemed to be a very long way 
off. Kvery time he looked at it, it was farther off, and 
at last he saw a thin crescent moon shining through it. 

“Tam sure it cannot be night yet,’ he said; and he 
took out one of the fattest of the young fairies and 
held it up toward the hole. 
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“Look at that,” he said; “what is to be done now? 
The hole is so far off that it’s night up there, and 
down here I have n’t finished my lunch.” 

_~ Well,” answered the young fairy, “then why don’t 
you whistle?” 

Jack was surprised to hear her speak in this sensible 
manner, and in the light of the moon he looked at her 
attentively. 

“When I first saw you in the nest,” he said, “you 
had a pinafore on, and now you have a smart little 
apron with lace around it.” 

“That is because I am much older now,” said the 
fairy; “we never take such a long time to grow up 
as you do.” 

“But your pinafore?”’ said Jack. 


’ 


“Turned into an apron, of course,” replied the fairy ; 
“just as your velvet jacket will turn into a tail coat 
when you are old enough.” 

“It won't,” said Jack. 

“Yes, it will,’ answered the fairy, with an air of 
superior wisdom. Don’t argue with me; I am older 
now than you are,—nearly grown up, in fact. Put 


me into your pocket again and whistle as loudly as 


you can.” 
Jack laughed, put her in, and pulled out another 
fry. oe 


ee 
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“Worse and worse,” he said; 


‘why, this was a boy 
fairy, and now he has a mustache and a sword and 
looks as fierce as possible!” 

“T think I heard my sister tell you to whistle,” said 
this fairy, very sternly. 

“Yes, she did,” said Jack. ‘ Well, I suppose I had 
better do it.” So he whistled very loudly indeed. 

“Why did you leave off so soon?” said another of 
the fairies, peeping out. 


b] 


“Why, if you wish to know,” answered Jack, “it was 
because I thought something took hold of my legs.” 

“ Ridiculous child!” cried the last of the four, ‘‘ how 
do you think you are ever to get out if she doesn’t 


take hold of your legs?” 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS—II 


Jack thought he would rather have done a long- 
division sum than have been obliged to whistle, but he 
could not help doing it when they told him, and he felt 
something take hold of his legs again and then give 
him a jerk which hoisted him onto its back, where he 
sat astride and wondered whether the thing was a 
pony; but it was not, for he presently observed that it 
had a very slender neck, and then that it was covered 
with feathers. It was a large bird, and he presently 
found that they were rising toward the hole, which 
had now grown far away, and in a few minutes she 
dashed through it with Jack on her back and all the 
fairies in his pockets. 

It was so dark that he could see nothing. At once 
he twined his arms round the bird’s neck and clasped 
her tightly, upon which this agreeable fowl told him 
not to be afraid, and said she hoped he was comfortable. 

vy should be more comfortable,” replied Jack, ‘if 
I knew how I could get home again. I don’t wish to 
go home just yet, for I want to see where we are 
flying to, but papa and mamma will be frightened if I 
never do.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the albatross (for she was an alba- 
tross), “ you need not be at all afraid about that. When 
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boys go to Fairyland their parents are never uneasy 
about them.” 

“Really?” exclaimed Jack. 

‘Quite true,” replied the albatross. 

“And so we are going to Fairyland?” exclaimed 
Jack; “how delightful!” 

Yes,” said the albatross; “the back way, mind; we 
are only going the back way. You could go in two 
minutes by the usual route, but these young fairies 
want to go before they are summoned, and therefore 
you and I are taking them.” And she continued to fly 
Was the dark sky for a very long time. 

‘They all seem to be fast asleep,” said Jack. 

‘Perhaps they will sleep till we come to the wonderful 
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river,” replied the albatross; and just then she flew with 
a great bump against something that met her in the air. 

“What craft is this that hangs out no light?” said a 
gruff voice. 

“I might ask the same question of you,” answered 
the albatross, sullenly. | 

“Pm only a poor Will-o’-the-wisp,” replied the voice, 
‘and you know very well that I have but a lantern to 
show.” Thereupon a lantern became visible, and Jack — 
saw by the light of it a man who looked old and tired 
and so transparent that you could see through him, 
lantern and all. 
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“TI hope I have not hurt you, William,” said the alba- 
tross; ‘I will light up immediately. Good night.” 

“Good night,” answered the Will-o’-the-wisp; ‘I am 
going down as fast as I can; the storm blew me up, 
and I am never easy except in my native swamps.” 

Jack might have taken more notice of Will if the 
albatross had not begun to light up. She did it in this 
way. First, one of her eyes began to gleam with a 


beautiful green light, which cast its rays far and near, 
Vv 
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and then, when it was as bright as a lamp, the other 
eye began to shine, and the light of that eye was red. 
In short, she was lighted up just like a vessel at sea. 

Jack was so happy that he hardly knew which to 
look at first, there were really so many remarkable 
things. 

‘They snore,” said the albatross; “they are very fast 
asleep, and before they wake I should like to talk to 
you a little.” 

She meant that the fairies snored, and so they did — 
in Jack’s pockets. 
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“My name,” continued the albatross, “is Jenny. Do 
you think you shall remember that?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I shall remember your name, it is such a 
very easy one,” said Jack. 

The albatross kept on talking; but Jack did not pay 
much attention, for her voice was harsh, and then, too, 
there was so much to be seen. 

In the first place, all the stars excepting a few large 
ones were gone, and they looked frightened; and as it 
grew lighter, one after the other seemed to give a little 
start in the blue sky and go out. And then Jack looked 
down and saw, as he thought, a great country covered 
with very jagged snow mountains with astonishingly 
sharp peaks. Here and there he saw a very deep lake, 
—at least he thought it was a lake. a he was 


te 


admiring the mountains, there came an enormous crack 
between two of the largest, and he saw the sun come 
rolling up among them, and it seemed to be almost 
smothered. 


ee 


“Why, those are clouds!” exclaimed Jack; “and 
oh, how rosy they have all, turned ial thought they 
were mountains.” 

“ Yes, they are clouds,” said the albatross; and then 
they turned gold color; next they began to plunge and 
tumble, and every one of the peaks put on a glittering 
crown; and next they broke themselves to pieces and 
began to drift away. In fact, when he had rubbed the 
sleep out of his eyes, Jack found that he had been out all 
night, and now it was morning. There stood the old 
hawthorn with the hedge covered with blossoms, but 
search as hard as he would, he could not find even the 


tiniest hole in the trunk of the old tree. 
JEAN INGELOW 
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THE MAN BORN TO BE KING—I 


There was once a powerful and wealthy king who 
dearly loved learning and wisdom and who kept in 
his palace a number of wise men famous for every 
kind of knowledge. » 

One day, as the monarch sat upon his throne, dressed 
in rich robes of state, he saw in the crowd of people 
in his royal hall a little wizened man with a pale face, 
from which gleamed two deep-set glittering eyes. When 
the banquet was over the king sent for the stranger. 

‘“ Welcome to our royal feast!” said he. “ What is your 
lore? Can you tell stories of old time, or have you the 
power which can read men’s histories in the stars of 
heaven? What gifts of wisdom do you bring to me?” 

“O king,” said the stranger, “there are, indeed, few 
things which I know with certainty, but as I studied 
the stars on the wind-swept hills where I tend my sheep, 
I learned a weighty secret which concerns yourself.” 

“Speak quickly,” said the king, eagerly, “and tell 
me your secret.” 

“Sire,” returned the sage, “your ancient royal line will 
come to an end with you, and he who is to be king + 
after you shall be of no loftier station than myself.” 

“That may be,” said the monarch, craftily. “ But show 
me now some certain token of the truth of your words.” 


“I must speak to you alone,” said the stranger, and 
at once the king stepped down from his throne and 
went with him into the royal garden. When they were 
alone under a bower of olive branches, the king turned 
to the man and said, “Tell me your foolish tale; and 
having proved its foolishness, take this gold chain as 
a pledge.” 

“Sir King,” said the sage, somewhat sternly, “I have 
heard, no matter where, how Hugh the Karl Marshal 
died by your orders, though as you well know he was 
innocent of any wrong.” 

The monarch frowned. ‘You know that?” he said. 

“How if I were to cry out now for help? {Who then 
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would protect you against my men? They would surely 
kill you.” 

“Death will pass me by for many a year,” said the 
stranger, calmly; “I fear neither him nor you. Now I 
will return to my gray tower in the hills and give 
myself up once more to studying the things which the 
future shall bring to pass.” 

Then the mysterious stranger left the garden and the 
royal hall, while the king returned to his courtiers, 
wondering greatly at what he had heard. 

Time passed by, and before long the king forgot all 
about the wizened man and his message. He married a 
beautiful princess, and the wedding feast was celebrated 
with great pomp and splendor. 

One day near the end of summer the king went with 
a grand hunting party into the woods to chase the boar 
and the deer. As the day drew on they roused a mighty © 
stag, and in the heat of the pursuit the king’s horse 
outran all the others. Night came on, and the monarch 
found himself separated from his friends. 

He did not know which way to take, and made up 
his mind to spend the night on a bed of fallen leaves. 
As he searched for a place of comfort, he spied at some 
distance a light through the trees. Making his way 
toward it, he found that it came from the doorway of 
a peasant’s hut. 
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The king stepped forward to the door, but was met 
by a tall man who held a heavy club in his right hand. 
“ You cannot enter here,” said he, “for my wife is ill 
and like to die. There is, however, a stable behind the 
house, and there you may spend the night if you wish. 
I will bring you food and drink.” 

The king thanked him and made a promise of rich 

reward, but the man answered, “ We will not speak of 
that; my mind is full of other things than gain.” Then 
he led his guest to a rough bed of straw and brought 
him some coarse rye bread and a bottle of sour wine. 
When the king had supped he lay down and soon fell 
fast asleep. 
; ut before an hour had gone by he woke again with 
a violent start, hearing strange noises which filled his 
heart with fear. He rose to his feet and, with his drawn 
sword in his hand, passed out into the forest. But he 
heard only the sighing of the wind in the trees and the 
eries of the wild animals. So he went back to his com- 
fortless bed and, falling asleep again, dreamed that he 
saw the wizened sage of the prophecy, who, bending 
his head toward him, with a mocking, mysterious smile 
said slowly: “Take, or give up. What matters it? The 
peasant’s child shall sit upon your royal throne.” 

In the early dawn the king rose shivering and went 
to the peasant’s hut. ‘There he found his host bent in 


h 
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speechless grief over the lifeless form of his wife, while 
in a rough cradle by the bed lay an infant boy. 

As the king gazed long and curiously round the 
poverty-stricken home of the peasant he heard a great 
horn sounded without, and knew from the note that 
his men were near. Lifting his own horn he blew an 
answering blast, and soon the hunters came riding up 
to the door of the lowly hut. 

With shouts of joy they greeted their royal master, 
who said to them in answer: “Sirs, this poor woodman 
gave me lodging for the night, im spite of his trouble, 
for at this moment his wife lies dead within. He shall 
have gold in payment; and, further, I will take this 
newborn child and tend him well.” 

“Sire,” said the stricken man, “it shall be as you will, 
for I have no means of feeding the babe, and unless you 
take it I fear the child will die. Forgive me if, in my 
sorrow, I have little heart to give you thanks.” 


19 

Then the king said to one of his squires named Samuel, 
_ “ Bring the babe to me and give the peasant these pieces 

of gold.” The royal servant entered the hut, took up 
the child in its cradle, which was made of an old box 
ined with hay, and flung the royal bounty down upon 
the earthen floor. In a few moments the royal party 
rode away, taking the baby with them. 

ri hen the riders had gone for some distance they came 
to a place where a wooden bridge spanned a rushing 
stream. The king stopped, drew rein, and turning to 
his attendants, said: “Sirs, ride homeward by the high- 
way while I follow at my leisure through the field paths. 
Let the squire who bears the babe attend me, and no 
one else. In some house down by the stream I hope to 
find a nurse who will take charge of the boy until he 
is of age to learn how gold and glory may be won.” 

The order was at once obeyed. Then the king turned 
to the man who bore the child, and noted that on the 
side of the box wherein it lay was roughly painted a 
lion in red upon a ground of white. The box was half 
filled with hay, which formed the only covering the 
young child had. 

Then the king said to Samuel, “Ride close beside 
me and listen with care to what I have to say.” 
The man obeyed, and the king told him frankly of 
the visit of the sage, of his dream in the peasant’s 
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stable, and of the prophecy that the child now lying 
in its cradle bed was destined to be king of the realm. 

‘But that shall never be,’ he cried. “Surely, as 
you love me, you will throw the box into the stream, 
and if, indeed, the child is meant to come to my royal 
throne, he will be saved in spite of us.’ 

“T would do greater things than this to please you, 
my king,” said the squire. “But perhaps the child 
will live —” 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the king, with impatience. “I care 
for nothing if I can only see the box in the stream — 
and the wrong side up, if fate so wills.’ Then the 
monarch rode onward across the wooden bridge. 

The old man paused, and soon the king heard a 
splash and then an infant’s cry. Turning in his seat, 
he looked down the stream and watched the swift 
current carry away the box, and he noticed that as 
yet, at least, it floated right side up and still held the 
little child. 

With a frown upon his face, the king spurred forward 
his horse and rode at full speed to the palace gate. As 
he alighted from his steed there came a royal servant 
to tell him that during his absence a daughter had been 
born to him, and in joy at the news he forgot all else. 
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< THE MAN BORN TO BE KING—II 


aN 

ak ourteen years passed rapidly away, and one fair 
morning in autumn the king rode out once more to 
the hunt. About noon he came to a mill by the water- 
side, and thinking that here was a pleasant spot for a 
midday meal, he reined in his horse and called the miller. 

The man came at once and led his royal master across 
the river by a rustic bridge to a shady orchard. There, 
beneath the heavily laden fruit trees, the king sat in 
merry mood and heartily enjoyed his meal. He laughed 
and joked with his courtiers, and took note of the 
pleasant spot, of the miller, and especially of a young 
lad who helped to wait upon him. 

The boy was fair of face, blue-eyed, and yellow-haired. 
He seemed a sweet and fearless youth, and the king 
began to think that surely he could not be the son of 
the rough and red-faced owner of the mill. 

‘Miller,’ cried the monarch, “fetch out your wife, 
that we may see whether this stripling is more like to 

her than he is to you.” 
“My wife shall wait upon your pleasure, sire,” 
answered the man. ‘But as for this boy, he is not 
our own child, for we found him, outcast and forlorn, 
some fourteen years ago.” 

The king’s face grew troubled. He gazed at the boy, 


ce. 
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and as their eyes met his heart seemed to stand still 
with fear. Then the miller came forward, leading his 
wife, a black-haired woman, worn and bent with hard 
work, who carried in her hand something covered with 
a rough cloth. 

“Speak, dame,” said her husband, “and tell the king 
your tale.” 

“My story,’ said the woman, “is short enough. 
Fourteen years ago this very day I was riding to 
market by the river path, when I heard a feeble cry 
from the side of the stream. Turning my head, I saw 
a box entangled in the weeds near the bank, and within 
it a tiny babe. 

‘“ Dismounting at once, I took up the rough bed and 
found the infant ready to die with cold and hunger. 
But I brought the little one home, and since that day 
we have kept him as our own. We called him Michael, 
seeing he was found near to Michaelmas. See, sire, 
the box in which he lay when I found him.” 

Thereupon she drew the cloth away, and the king saw 
once more the box in which had lain the child whom 
his squire had thrown into the stream. His heart 
was smitten with fear, but he made light of the matter, 
and as he rode home with his followers he forced himself 
to be merry and gay. 

Samuel, the squire who had wickedly helped the 
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king in his need fourteen years before, was still living. 
On the next day the king sent for this man and talked 
with him in secret for a time. The squire then left 
his royal master’s presence, mounted a —— and rode 
away to the mill. 

He found the boy Michael fishing in the stream and 
dreaming the dreams of happy boyhood. The young 
fisherman raised his eyes and saw the king’s squire 


approaching him. This, he told himself, might be a ~ 


messenger from the miller’s royal guest coming to 
summon him to court. 

As the old squire looked at the noble boy, he muttered 
to himself, ‘Surely thou art meant to wear a crown!” 
Then he said aloud, ‘“ Boy, tell me where I can find the 
miller, for whom I have a message from the king, ny 
master.” 

“ Follow me, my lord,” said the lad, leading the visitor 
into the mill yard, where the miller stood. As soon as 
he saw the gayly clad squire the man bowed low to 
the ground. “ Read this,” said the squire, shortly, hand- 
ing him a scroll. 

“I am no clerk,” said the miller, “but my wife 
can read the written word.” 

“Nay, trouble her not,” said the other. “This paper 
requests the presence of this foundling lad at the royal 
court, where the king himself will see to his advancement.” 
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“Needs must be when the king wills,” said the miller; 
“though the lad is happy enough here,” he added wistfully. 
_ The squire laughed somewhat scornfully. ‘‘’Tis no 
life for a noble lad,” he said. “ Ask the youth himself.” 
“’Tis a happy home,” said the boy, simply. ‘I can 
draw my bow in the wood, and have good hope of 
being able before long to shoot with the best. The 
stream is fair and good for sport. See how the rings 
on the water show where the fish rise to the fly.” - 
“’Tis no life for a lad like you,” said the squire, 


impatiently. “You are going with me to a better.” 
» 
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Then glancing at the miller, ‘Sir, I am ordered to leave 
with you this bag of gold.” 

At once he turned to go, with his hand upon the 
shoulder of the boy, whose blue eyes were wet with 
unshed tears. At that moment the millers wife came 
from her kitchen work and threw her arms round the 
lad. ‘Fair son,” she said, as gently as any highborn 
lady, “may you live in happiness and die in peace. 
You have had of our best, and our old hearts you have 
made young again.” 

“Enough, dame,” said the squire, rather: roughly, as 
he mounted his horse. The boy followed him slowly 
and climbed into the seat behind him. Then they rode 
quickly away. 

As they passed along the riverside path the beauty 
of the day soon soothed the sad heart of Michael, to 
whom the whole world now seemed lovely and bright. 
They crossed the bridge from which fourteen years before 
the wicked squire had thrown the boy in his rough 
cradle. Then they entered a deep and dark wood, in 
which the trunks of the trees seemed like a wall, so 
closely were they set together. 

On they rode, until they had gone so far into the 
wood that the close-set trees stifled even the sound of 
the wind, and all was still. 


87 

“Get down,” said Samuel. ‘The ground here is too 
soft to bear the weight of both.” 

Michael slid lightly to the ground and for a space 
walked onward by the side of the horse, singing gayly 
as he went. At the bottom of the valley Samuel cried 
im a gruff voice: ‘‘ My saddle is loose. Come here, boy, 
and draw the straps tighter.” 

The lad obeyed instantly, and as he stood with bent 
head near the horse, Samuel stealthily took out his 
dagger and stabbed him in the side. The poor boy 
leaped backward with a piteous cry for help and then 
fell heavily to the earth. 

In a moment the squire dismounted and knelt by the 
lad to finish his foul work. Then all at once there fell 
upon his ears the sound of a tinkling bell. Someone 
was coming. The man rose to his feet in terror, leaped 
upon his horse, and set off at topmost speed; nor did 
he draw rein until he came, half dead with fear and 
fatigue, to the gateway of the royal palace. At once 
he sought his master. 

“The deed is done, O king!” he said, “and the 
prophecy is ended.” 

“JT thought I had sent a man on this errand,” said the 
king, in scorn, “but you come to me with a woman's 
face and almost beside yourself with terror.” 
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THE MAN BORN TO BE KING—III 


When the king’s daughter was a beautiful maiden of 
eighteen summers, he commanded her to make ready to go 
for a while to a distant castle in the country. “ Before 
a month has passed,” he said, as she made ready to 
depart, “I will be with you and, further, I will bring 
with me the man whom you shall wed.” 

No sooner had the princess departed than word was 
brought to the king that the abbot of the monastery 
on the edge of the forest wished to speak with him. 

The king at once invited the abbot and his bodyguard 
to take meat with him, and said, in a merry mood: 
“Lord Abbot, you feed stout men in your monastery. 


I wish I could muster such a bodyguard when I ride 
out to war.” 
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Then, looking closely, his eyes were arrested by the face of 
one of the abbot’s men. “ Raise your steel cap,” he ordered. 
" Methinks I know your face of old. Whence come ye?” 

The man did as he was bidden, and lifting his steel 
cap, revealed the face of Michael. Then, in response to 
the king’s question, he told in a clear and ringing voice 
the story of his life up to the moment when he fell 
wounded in the hollow beyond the wood. . 

Then the abbot, at the king’s desire, continued the 
_ tale, and told how one of his men had found the boy 
Michael lying wounded in the hollow and taken him 
home to the monastery; how he had tended and taught 
him, hoping to make a monk of him; and how the lad, 
though loving and obedient, »egged: that he might be 
allowed to choose some other calling. 

During this time the king sat still with a look of fear 
upon his face. Then, rousing himself, he asked the abbot to 
leave Michael with him, promising to advance the young 
man as he plainly merited. The abbot agreed to this quite 
readily, saying in a jesting tone that such a young man 
as Michael ought to prove his valor in a field where fair 
ladies judged the prize and not among a band of monks. 

Ten days later the king sent for Michael and said to 
him: ‘ Take this letter to the Castle of the Rose, where 
my daughter is making her home for a season. My 
captain, Hugh, will set you fairly on your way, and you 
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must not part with this letter except to the keeper of 
the castle.” 

Michael bowed low in reply and, taking the letter, 
went out with Hugh—a burly man of few words, who 
rode southward, almost in silence, for the rest of the day. 

At last they came to a place where a road branched 
off to the westward, and Hugh, turning to Michael, said, 
‘Fair sir, here I must leave you and take the westward 
road, while you go still farther to the southward.” | 

Michael thanked him and rode onward till he reached 
a small inn, where he lodged for the night. On the 
third day at full noontide he came to the opening of a 
valley, and below him saw the gilded spires of the 

—Castile of the Rose. 

On he went, the road dipping down between the 
hedges, which were sweet with brier roses. Through the 
quivering noontide haze he rode, and came at length to 
the gates of the castle, which stood wide open. Before 
them lay a drawbridge across a deep and silent moat 
overgrown with blossoms of the water lily. 

Within the shadow of the archway lay the warder, 
resting upon his cloak. But at the sound of horse’s hoofs 
he rose and grasped his spear. Then, catching a elmpse 
of the royal badge on Michael’s coat, his face broke into 
a lazy smile, and he cried, “Ho! fine sir, what is your 
errand to my lady, the Princess Cecily?” 
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“IT come from the king, her father,’ said Michael, 
“with letters for my lord who guards my royal mis- 
tress.” 

“He feasts at present,” said the warder, “so your 
letters must wait. But come, friend, tie your horse to 
the gate and seat yourself. I can sing you a merry song 
if you please to listen, or I can give you admittance 
to the pleasant garden of the castle, where you may take 
your ease for a while.” 

“Thanks, friend,” said Michael. ‘I long to see the 
garden of this beautiful castle.” 

“You cannot miss your way,” said the man, pointing 
to a path which led to the left. “I will call you when 


my lord has finished his banquet.” -/ 
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Michael passed onward and found the ancient garden 
so beautiful and peaceful that he felt as one in a dream 
from which he feared to awake. Humming a quiet song 
he wandered about, and at last stopped at the side of a 
stone fountain, near which he stood for a while watching 
the darting goldfish. 

Then he threw himself down upon the grass, iain 
to rest awhile, but so deep was the quiet of the place 
that in a few moments he fell into a gentle slumber. 


\“ THE MAN BORN TO BE KING—IV 


Meanwhile the Princess Cecily herself had entered the 
quiet garden in the company of Agnes, the dearest of 
her maidens. Slowly they walked onward with arms 
linked lovingly, their delicate silken dresses sweeping 
the soft velvet turf. 

As they came forward they drew near to the foun- 
tain beside which Michael lay sleeping, but as soon 
as they caught sight of him they stopped abruptly. 
Then the maiden Agnes, bolder than her mistress, 
ran forward on tiptoe to look at the stranger. Soon 
she returned as quietly as she had come, her bright 
eyes aglow with youthful merriment. 

“Did I not tell you that your lover would not wait 


for your father to bring him here?” she asked. ‘Come 


ig 
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and see him. The great bell of the castle would not 
wake him, so soundly does he sleep.” 
“Nay,” said the princess; ‘my father would forbid. 


Besides, I am born to be a queen in my own right, and 


have no wish to wed with anyone.” 
“That would be well said,’ replied the other, “if 
indeed this youth were like others you have seen; but 


he is not. Come and see.” 


Then the princess allowed herself to be led forward, 


_and as she looked downward at the sleeping youth she 
was so struck by his beauty that she loved him at once. 


Turning to her companion, the princess was surprised 
to find her standing with a paper which she had taken 
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from Michael's loosened belt. The princess moved 
silently toward her and held out her hand. 

“Take and read it,” said Agnes. “’Tis sad that 
so fair a youth should come to such an end.” 

Then the maidens stepped aside and, with burning 
eyes of shame and grief, the princess read her father’s 
royal message : 


My lord, the king sendeth greeting, and biddeth thee to 
put to death his enemy who beareth this message and to place 
his head upon the topmost pinnacle of the Castle of the Rose. 
So perish all the enemies of his Majesty. 


The princess trembled and for a moment stood 
uncertain what to do or say. Then quickly her mind 
was fixed, and she said: ‘‘ Wait beside him. If he 
wakes, hide him until I come again. Betray me not, 
and, above all, keep due silence.” 

The princess ran swiftly through the garden to her 
own room, where she took from between the leaves of 
a great book a royal paper duly sealed and signed, 
but blank. Seating herself, she seized a pen and 
quickly wrote tbe following words: 


My lord, the king sendeth greeting. At this time we 
desire to wed our daughter, and have chosen the bearer of 
this message to be her bridegroom. Make no delay, nor ask 
any question, but let the same day that thou receivest this 
be the marriage day of the princess, our beloved daughter. 

\ 


\ 
\ 
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Having finished this work, the princess laid down 
her pen, rolled up:the scroll, and ran with all speed to 
_ the garden, fearing greatly that she might be too late. 
~ But when she reached the fountain she found Michael 
still asleep and Agnes standing near him. 

In a moment the girl seemed to guess what her mis- 
tress intended to be done; for, taking the new scroll 
from the hand of the now trembling princess, she placed 
it gently and deftly in the belt of the sleeping youth. 

Then all at once the courage of the Lady Cecily 
seemed to fail her, and she said: “Take me away. Per- 
haps it had been well if you had never led me hither.” 

“Say not so,’ said Agnes. “All shall be well if 
only you will boldly face the lord of the castle.’ So 
saying she led her mistress to the other end of the 
garden and, having left her there, ran for food and 
drink. 

“Shrink not, my beloved mistress,’ she said, when 
she came back, “from the work of mercy to which we 
lrave pledged ourselves.”’ 

The Princess Cecily roused herself, partook of the 
food, and soon felt refreshed and ready to play her part. 

‘Speak little, whatever may happen,” said Agnes. 
Our tale will unfold itself without much help from us.” 

Then they heard the sound of voices. Some of the 
lords of the castle were coming into the garden, dressed 
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in the gayest of garments; and Cecily, stepping forth 
from the bower, walked proudly through their ranks 
until she came to the hall of audience. There she 


found Michael, looking flushed indeed, but proud and 


calm as any prince. 

‘ Princess,” said the lord of the castle, “ this message 
is from your royal father and my liege lord the king.” 
Then he read the words which the princess herself had 
written, while she stood still with her eyes bent 
modestly to the ground. When he had finished, she 
said gently: ‘Prince, I give you welcome. He whom 
my father loves is dear to me. May you find happiness 
from day to day till all our years have passed.” 

Michael was for the moment too much moved to 


reply; then he said eagerly: “ For the royal master who ~ 


sent me here 1 would count it a joy to lay down my 
life. For you, sweet princess, what would I not dare?” 


Before another word could be spoken, there broke 


forth the sound of fresh young voices chanting a glad 
song. And taking the princess by the hand, Michael 
led her from the hall. As she laid her trembling hand 
in his she said to herself, ‘Ah! if he only knew what 
I have dared, how great his love would be!” 
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: | THE MAN BORN TO BE KING—V 


Meanwhile the king sat in his royal palace, ill at 
ease, for news had just reached his ears that the man 
whom he had chosen to be the husband of his daughter 
had been killed in battle. For a while he sat brooding 
deeply, and then made up his mind to ride out to the 
Castle of the Rose and himself break the news to 
his daughter. 

So he set out and rode on his way until he came in 
due time to the neighborhood of the castle. As soon 
as he caught sight of the gilded spires he heard the 
sound of the warder’s horn from the watchtower. 

At this he did not greatly wonder, thinking that it 
was the signal for those within the castle to prepare 
for the reception of their royal master. But when the 
horn was sounded again in what seemed to be a blast 
- of defiance, he was somewhat puzzled. 

“Push on,” he said to his attendants, unwilling to 
let them know of his fears. ‘‘Hark how the joyous 
trumpet sounds because my daughter hopes to meet her 
bridegroom — the man who now lies dead.” 

So they rode onward until they heard the warlike 
sound of fife and drum. 

_ Then the uneasy king raised his eyes to the turrets 
of the castle, hoping to see on one of them the head of 
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his enemy. At that moment his party turned a corner 
of the road, and they saw a gayly dressed throng 
awaiting them at the gate of the castle. 

On either side of the approach to the gate stood a 
row of singing maidens, robed in cloth of gold. Nearer 
to the gate were the minstrels in scarlet coats, and 
behind them many lords and knights and men at arms 
m great array. 

The king drew rein, and fear gripped his heart. 
Then he summoned up his courage, saying to himself: 
“ At the worst I shall die; but even yet, long life may 
lie before me. I will await my fortune.” 
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As these thoughts passed through his mind the crowd 
before him parted, and down the central path came 
Michael and his bride hand in hand, and fairer to the 
eye than any in that gallant company. They were 
dressed as prince and princess, and close behind them 
came two old knights who bore aloft the banners of 
the kingdom and who were followed by the lord of 
the Castle of the Rose. 

As they came forward to greet him the king scowled 
heavily at them. 

“What means this play?” he asked sternly. ‘ What 
are ye? Whence come ye?” 

No one spoke in reply. The princess clutched the 
hand of Michael and seemed to those about her to 
speak a few words, but none heard what she said. 

Then the king turned to the lord of the castle. 

“My lord,’ he said in a questioning tone, “ this 
young man — methinks he came to you as my messenger 
a week ago?” 

“He did, my liege,” was the ready answer, “and in 
accordance with your commands I wedded him straight- 
way to your daughter.” 

“You did well, my lord,” said the king. Then he sat 
still in his saddle for a few moments with his head 
bowed. “ The old man told true,” he thought. “ Even I, 
a king, am powerless against fate.” Meanwhile the 
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company waited breathlessly for the next words which 
should fall from his lips. 

At last he raised his face with a smile. 

“Shout aloud in joy,” he cried, “for the wedding 
of the princess!” 

At once the glad cries of the assembled company rent — 
the air. 

Then the king turned to Michael and said, “ My lord, 
wear from to-day the royal collar of a prince, and from 
henceforth your servants shall bear before you a prince’s 
banner.” . 

To the company he said: “This is my heir and my 
equal. Think not the less of him because he came to 
you dressed as my messenger, for he is a prince among 
men of whom any royal father may well be proud.” 

There arose a mighty shout of joy from the com- 
pany. The monarch leaped to the ground and took the 
hands of the young bridegroom and his lovely bride. 

Then he gave the sign to the company to return to the 
castle. So amid shouts of joy the happy lovers and 
the repentant king passed onward through the wide- 
flung gates of the Castle of the Rose. 


Folk Tale Retold by Witt1AmM Morris 


a. 
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be KING ROBERT OF SICILY —I 


King Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urban and of 
the Emperor Valemond, was a prince of great courage 
and renown, but the king had a temper so proud and 
impatient that if he did not choose he would not bend 
his knee to Heaven itself. 

One day, while King Robert was present at vespers, 
his attention was excited by some words in the ‘ Mag- 
nificat.” Being far too great and warlike a prince to 
know anything about Latin, he asked a chaplain near 
him the meaning, and was told that the words meant, 
| a hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath 

exalted the humble and meek.” The king replied with a 
sneer that men like himself were not so easily put down. 

The chaplain made no reply; and his Majesty, owing 
partly to the heat of the weather and partly to the 
soothing effect of the music, fell asleep. 

After some time he woke up in more than his usual 
state of impatience, and was preparing to vent it, when 
to his astonishment he saw that the church was empty. 

Every soul was gone except a deaf old woman who was 
2 turning up the cushions. 

He addressed her to no purpose. He spoke louder and 
louder, and was about to see, as well as rage and wonder 
would let him, whether he could walk out of the church 
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without a dozen lords before him, when, catching sight 
of his face, the old woman uttered a cry of “ Thieves!” 
and, shuffling away, closed the door behind her. 

King Robert looked at the door in silence, then round 
about him at the empty church, then at himself. His 
cloak of ermine was gone. The coronet was taken from 
his cap, the very jewels from his fingers. “Thieves, 
verily!” thought the king, turning white from shame 
and rage. “Here is open rebellion! Horses shall tear 
them all to pieces. What ho there! Open the door! 
Open the door for the king!” 

‘For the constable, you mean,” said a voice through 
the keyhole. “ You’re a pretty fellow!” 

The king said nothing. 

Thinking to escape, in the king’s name,” said the voice, 
after hiding to plunder his riches. We’ve got you.” 
Still the king said nothing. 

The sexton could not refrain from another jibe at 
his prisoner. 


ee 


“I see you there,” said he, “ by the big lamp, grinning 
like a rat in a trap.” 

The only answer King Robert made was to dash his — 
foot against the door and burst it open. The sexton, 
who felt as if a house had given him a blow in the face, » 
fainted away; and the king, as fast as his dignity would 


allow, hurried to his palace, which was close by. ee 
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~ Well,” said the porter, ‘what do you want?” 

“Stand aside, fellow!” roared the king, pushing back 
the door with his foot. 

“Seize him!” cried the porter. 

“On your lives!” cried the king. ‘Look at me, 
fellow! Who am I?” 

“ A madman and a fool. That’s what you are!” cried 
the porter. ‘Hold him fast!” 

In came the guards, with an officer at their head, who 
had just been dressing his curls at a looking glass. He 
had the glass in his hand. 7 | 

“Captain Francavilla,’ said the king, “is the world 
run mad? or what is the matter? You rebels pretend 
not even to know me! Go before me, sir, to my rooms!” 
And as he spoke, the king shook off the men, as a lion 
would a crowd of curs, and moved onward. 

Captain Francavilla put his finger gently before the 
king to stop him, and said in a very mincing tone, 
“Some madman.” 

King Robert tore the looking glass from the captain’s 
hands and looked at himself. Jt was not his own face. 

‘Here is witchcraft!’ exclaimed King Robert. “I am 
changed.” And for the first time in his life a feeling 
~ of fear came upon him, but nothing so great as the rage 
and fury that remained. 

2 Bring him in — bring him in!” now exclaimed other 
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voices, the news having reached the royal apartments ; 
“the king wants to see him.” 

King Robert was brought in; and there, amidst 
roars of laughter, he found himself face to face with 
another King Robert, seated on his throne and as like 
his former self as he himself was unlike, but with more 
dignity. 3 , 

‘Hideous impostor!” exclaimed Robert, rushing for- 
ward to tear him down. 


—— 
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At the word “hideous” the court roared with greater 
laughter than before, for the king, in spite of his pride, 
was at all times a handsome man, and there was a 
strong feeling among those present that never in his 
life had their sovereign looked so well. 

Robert, when halfway to the throne, felt as if a palsy 
had smitten him. He stopped and tried to vent his rage, 
but could not speak. 

The figure on the throne looked him steadily in the 
face. Robert thought it was a wizard, but hated far 
- more than he feared it, for he was of great courage. 

It was an angel. But the angel was not going to 
make himself known yet, nor for a long time. 

“Since thou art royal mad,” said the new sovereign, 
“and in truth a very king of fools, thou shalt have 
crown and scepter and be my fool. Fetch the cap and 
bauble, and let the King of Fools have his coronation.” 

Robert felt that he must submit. 


V~ 
KING ROBERT OF SICILY —II 


The proud King Robert of Sicily lived in this way 
for two years, always raging in his mind, always sullen 
in his manners, and, without the power to oppose, 
bearing every slight that his former favorites could 


heap on him. 
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All the notice the king took of him consisted in his 
asking now and then, in full court, when everything 
was silent, ‘ Well, fool, art thou still a king?” Robert 
for some weeks loudly answered that he was, but 
finding that his answer was only a signal for a roar 
of laughter, he turned his speech into a haughty silence. 

Meantime everybody but the unhappy Robert blessed 
the new, or, as they supposed him, the altered, king, 
for everything in the mode of government was changed. 
Taxes were light; the poor had plenty; work was not 
too heavy. Half the day was given to industry and 
half to healthy enjoyment; and the inhabitants became 
at once the manliest and tenderest, the gayest and 
most studious people in the world. Wherever the king 
went he was loaded with. blessings; and the fool 
heard them, and wondered. 

At the end of these two years, or nearly so, the 
king announced that he was to pay a visit to his 
brother the Pope and his brother the emperor, the 
latter having come to Rome. He went accordingly with 
a great train all clad in the most magnificent garments 
except the fool, who was dressed in foxtails and put side 
by side with an ape dressed like himself. 

The people poured out of their houses and fields 
and vineyards, all struggling to get a sight of the 
king’s face and to bless it — the ladies strewing flowers, 


and the peasants’ wives holding up their rosy children, 
which last sight seemed to delight the sovereign. 

The fool came after the court pages, by the side of 
his ape, causing shouts of laughter, though some per-. 
sons were a little astonished to think how a monarch so 
kind to all the rest of the world should be so hard upon a 
sorry fool. But it was told them that this fool was the 
most insolent of men toward the prince himself; and 
then although their wonder hardly ceased, it was full of 
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wrath against the unhappy wretch, and he was loaded 
with every kind of scorn and abuse. The proud King 
Robert seemed the only blot and disgrace upon the island. 

The fool had still a hope that when his Holiness 
saw him the magician’s arts would be at. an end. 
The good man, however, beheld him without the least 
sign of knowing him; so did the emperor; and when 
he saw them both gazing at the new king with admira- 
tion, and not with the old look of pretended good will 
and secret dislike, a sense of awe and humility for the 
first time fell gently upon him. 

Tt happened that it was the same day as that on 
which, two years before, Robert had scorned the words - 
in the “ Magnificat.” Vespers were sung before the 
sovereigns ; the music and the soft voices fell softer as 
they came to the words; and Robert again heard, with 
far different feelings, “He hath put down the mighty 
from their seat, and hath exalted the humble and meek.” 
Tears gushed into his eyes, and, to the astonishment of 
all, the fool was seen with his hands clasped upon his 
bosom in prayer and with tears pouring down his face. 

When the service was over, the king spoke of giving 
the fool his discharge; and he sent for him, having 
first dismissed every other person. King Robert came 
in his fool’s cap and bells and stood humbly at a dis- 
tance before the strange great Unknown, looking on 
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the floor and blushing. By the hand he had the ape, 
who had long courted his good will, and who, having 
now obtained it, clung closely to his human friend. 

“Art thou still a king?” said the angel, putting 
the old question, but without the word “ fool.” 

“Iam a fool,” said King Robert, “and no king.” 

“ What wouldst thou, Robert?” returned the angel 
in a mild voice. 

King Robert trembled from head to foot, and said, 
“ Even what thou wouldst, O mighty and good stranger, 
whom I know not how to name — hardly to look at!” 

The stranger laid his hand on the shoulder of King 
Robert, who felt a great calm suddenly spread itself 
over his being. He knelt down and clasped his hands 
“to thank him. 

“Not to me,” said the angel in a grave but sweet 
voice; and kneeling down by the side of Robert, he 
said, as if in church, “Let us pray.” 

King Robert prayed and the angel prayed, and after a 
few moments the king looked up and the angel was gone ; 
and then the king knew that it was an angel indeed. 

And his own likeness returned to King Robert, but 

never an atom of his pride; and after a blessed reign 
he died, telling this history to his weeping nobles and 
asking that it might be set down in the Sicilian Annals. 


Leigh Hunt 
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MARY ELIZABETH 


Mary Elizabeth was a little girl with a long name. 
She was poor, she was sick, she was ragged, she was 
dirty, she was cold, she was hungry, she was tfright- 
ened. She had no home, she had no mother, she had 
no father. She had no supper, she had had no dinner, 
she had had no breakfast. She had no place to go and 
nobody to care whether she went or not. 

In fact, Mary Elizabeth had not much of anything 
but a short pink calico dress, a little red cotton-and- 
wool shawl, and her long name. Besides this, she. had 
a pair of old rubbers too large for her. : 

~~ ~She was walking wp Washington Street in Boston. It 
was late in the afternoon of a bitter January day. Already 
the lamplighters were coming with their long poles, and gas- 
lights began to flash upon the grayness — neither day nor 
night — through which the child watched the people moy- 
ing dimly, with a wonder in her heart. This wonder was as 
confused as the half light in which the crowd hurried by. 

“ God made so many people,” thought Mary Elizabeth, 
“he must have made so many suppers. Seems as if 
there ’d ought to been one for one extra little girl,” 

But she thought this in a gentle way. She was 
a very gentle little girl. All girls who hadn’t anything 
were not like Mary. Elizabeth. 
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So now she was shuffling up Washington Street, not 
knowing exactly what to do next,— peeping into peo- 
ple’s faces, timidly looking away from them, hesitating, 
heartsick (for a very little girl can be very heartsick); 
colder, she thought, every minute and hungrier each 
hour than she was the hour before. 

The child left Washington Street at last, where every- 
body had homes and suppers without one extra one to 
spare for a little girl, and turned into a short, bright, 
showy street, where stood a great hotel. / . 

Whether the doorkeeper was away, or busy, or sick, 
or careless, or whether the head waiter at the dining- 
room door was so tall that he couldn’t see so short 
a beggar, or whether the clerk at the desk was so 
noisy that he couldn’t hear so still a beggar, or how- 
ever it was, Mary Elizabeth did get in; by the door- 
keeper, past the head waiter, under the shadow of the 
clerk, over the smooth, slippery, marble floor the child 
crept on. 

She came to the office door and stood still. She looked 
around her with wide eyes. She had never seen a place 
like that. Lights flashed over it, many and _ bright. 
Gentlemen sat in it smoking and reading. They were 
all warm. Not one of them looked as if he had had no 
dinner and no breakfast and no supper. 

“ How many extra suppers,” thought the little girl, “ it 
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must have taken to feed them all! I guess maybe there ‘Il 


be one for me in here.” 

Mary Elizabeth stood in the middle of the room in her 
pink calico dress and red-plaid shawl. The shawl was tied 
over her head and about her neck with a ragged tippet. 

She looked very funny and round behind, like the 
wocden women in Noah’s ark. Her bare feet showed in 
the old rubbers. She began to shuffle about the room, 
__ holding out one purple little hand. 

One or two of the gentlemen laughed; some frowned ; 
more did nothing at all; most did not notice, or did 
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not seem to notice, the child. One said, “ What’s the 
matter here?” 

Mary Elizabeth shuffled on. She went from one to 
another less timidly; a kind of desperation had taken 
possession of her. The odors from the dining room came 
in, of strong hot coffee and strange roast meats. Mary 
Elizabeth thought of Jo. 

It seemed to her she was so hungry that, if she could 
not get a supper, she should jump up and run and rush 
about and snatch something and steal, like Jo. She held 
out her hand, but only said, ‘I’m hungry!” 

A gentleman called her. He was the gentleman who 
had asked, ‘‘ What’s the matter here?” He called her in 
behind his daily newspaper, which was big enough to hide 
three of Mary Elizabeth, and when he saw that nobody 
was looking he gave her a five-cent piece in a hurry, as 
if he had committed a sin, and quickly said, “There, 
there, child! go, now, go!” 

Then he began to read his newspaper quite hard and 
fast and to look severe, as one does who never gives 
anything to beggars, as a matter of principle. 

But nobody else gave anything to Mary Elizabeth. 
She shuffled from one to another hopelessly. Hvery gen- 
tleman shook his head. One called for a waiter to put 
her out. This frightened her, and she stood still. 

Over by a window, in a lonely corner of the great 
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room, a young man was sitting apart from the others. 
He sat with his elbows on the table and his face buried 
in his arms. He was a well-dressed young man, with . 
brown curling hair. 

Mary Elizabeth wondered why he looked so miserable 
and why he sat alone. She thought, perhaps, if he 
weren’t so happy as the other gentlemen, he would be 
more sorry for cold and hungry girls. She hesitated, 
then walked along and directly up to him. 

One or two gentlemen laid down their papers and 
watched this; they smiled and nodded at each other. 
The child did not see them, to wonder why. She went 
up and put her hand upon the young man’s arm. 

He started. The brown curly head lifted itself from the 
shelter of his arms; a young face looked sharply at the 
beggar girl —a beautiful young face it might have been. 

It was white now and dreadful to look at. He 
roughly said, “ What do you want?” 

“Pm hungry,” said Mary Elizabeth. 

“T can’t help that. Go away.” 

“I haven't had anything to eat for a whole day — 
a whole day!” repeated the child. 

Her lip quivered. But she spoke distinctly. Her voice 
sounded through the room. One gentleman after another 
had laid down his paper or his pipe. Several were watch- 
ing this little scene. 
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“Go away!” repeated the young man, crossly. ‘ Don’t 
bother me. J haven't had anything to eat for three 
days!” 

His face went down into his arms again. Mary Elizabeth 
stood staring at the brown curling hair. She stood per- 
fectly still for some moments. She evidently was greatly 
puzzled. She walked away a little distance, then stopped 
and thought it over. 

And now paper after paper and pipe after cigar went 
down. Every gentleman in the room began to look on. 
The young man with the beautiful brown curls and dis- 
sipated, disgraced, and hidden face was not stiller than 
the rest. 

The little figure in the pink calico and the red shawl 
and big rubbers stood for a moment silent among them 
all. The waiter came to take her out, but the gentlemen 
motioned him away. 

Mary Elizabeth turned her five-cent piece over and over 
slowly in her purple hand. Her hand shook. The tears 
came. The smell of the dinner from the dining room 
grew savory and strong. The child put the piece of 
money to her lips as if she could have eaten it, then 
turned and, without further hesitation, went back. 

She touched the young man —on the bright hair this 
time — with her trembling little hand. 

The room was so still now that what she said rang out 
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to the corridor, where the waiters stood, with the clerk 
behind looking over the desk to see. 

“Tm sorry you are so hungry. If you haven't had 
anything for three days, you must be as hungry as I am. 
I’ve got five cents. A gentleman gave it to me. I wish 
you would take it. I’ve only gone one day. You can 
get somie supper with it, and—maybe—I—can get 
some somewhere! I wish you’d please to take it!” 

Mary Elizabeth ‘stood quite still, holding out her five- 
cent piece. She did not understand the stir that went all 
over the bright room. She did not see that some of the 
gentlemen coughed and wiped their spectacles. 

She did not know why the brown curls before her 
came up with such a start, nor why the young man’s 
wasted face flushed red and hot with noble shame. 

She did not in the least understand why he flung the 
five-cent piece upon the table, and, snatching her in his 
arms, held her fast and hid his face on her plaid shawl 
and sobbed. Nor did she know what could be the reason 
that nobody seemed amused to see this gentleman cry. 

The gentleman who had given her the money came 
up, and some more came up, and they gathered round, 
and she in the midst of them, and they all spoke kindly ; 
and the young man with the bad face that might have 
been so beautiful stood up, still clinging to her, and 
said aloud: ‘ She’s shamed me before you all, and she’s 
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shamed me to myself! I’ll learn a lesson from this 
beggar, so help me God!” 
So then he took the child upon his knee, and the 
_ gentlemen came up to listen, and the young man asked 
her what her name was. 

‘Mary Elizabeth, sir.” 

“ Where do you live, Mary Elizabeth?” 

“ Nowhere, sir.” 

“Where do you sleep?” 

“In Mrs. O’Flynn’s shed, sir. It’s too cold for the 
- cows. She’s so kind, she lets us stay.” ; 

“Whom do you stay with?” 

“ Nobody, only Jo.” 

“Is Jo your brother?” 

“No, sir. Jo is a girl. I have got only Jo.” 

“What does Jo do for a living?” 

“She — she gets it, sir.” 

“And what do you do?” 

“I beg. It’s better than to— get it, sir, I think.” 

“Where’s your mother?” 

“ Dead.” 

“What did she die of?” 

“Drink, sir,’ said Mary Elizabeth in her distinct .and 
gentle tone. 

“Ah —well. And your father?” 

‘He is dead. He died in prison.” 
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“ What sent him to prison?” 

‘Drink, sir.” 

Oh)” 

“T had a brother once,” continued Mary Elizabeth, 


who grew quite eloquent with so large an audience, “ but — 


he died, too.” 
‘IT do want my supper,’ she added after a pause, 


ee 


speaking in a whisper as if to Jo or to herself, “and 
Jo’ll be wondering where I am.” 

‘Wait, then,” said the young man. “I'll see if I 
can’t beg enough to get you your supper.” 

“T thought there must be an extra one among so 
many folks!” cried Mary Elizabeth; for now, she 
thought, she should get back her five cents. 

And, truly, the young man put the five cents into_his 
hat to begin with. Then he took out his purse and put 
in something more and more and more. 

Then he passed around the great room, walking still 
unsteadily, and the gentleman who gave the five cents 
and all the gentlemen put something into the young 
man’s hat. 

So when he came back to the table he emptied the 
hat and counted the money, and, truly, it was forty 
dollars. 

“Forty dollars!” 

Mary Elizabeth looked frightened. 
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“It’s yours,” said the young man. “Now come to 
supper. But see! this gentleman who gave you the 
five-cent piece shall take care of the money for you. 
I know that you can trust him. But we’ll come to 
- supper now.” 


So the young man took Mary Elizabeth by the hand, — 
and another gentleman took her by the other hand, and 
one or two more gentlemen followed, and they all went 
out into the dining room, and put her in a chair at a 
clean white table, and asked her what she wanted for 
her supper. 

Mary Elizabeth said that a little dry toast and a cup 

of milk would do nicely. Then all the gentlemen laughed. 
And she wondered why. 
7 And the young man with the brown curls laughed, 
too, and began to look quite happy. But he ordered 
chicken and cranberry sauce and mashed potatoes and 
celery and rolls and butter and tomatoes and ice cream 
and a cup of tea and nuts and raisins and cake and 
custard and apples and grapes. 

“And Mary Elizabeth sat in her pink dress and red 
shawl and ate the whole, and why it didn’t kill her, 
nobody knows; but it didn’t. 

The young man with the face that might have been 
beautiful —that might yet be, one would have thought 
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who had seen him then — stood watching the happy face 
of the little girl. 


ee 


She’s preached me a better sermon,” he said below 
his breath, “than I have ever heard in all the churches. 


May God bless her! I wish there were a thousand like 
her in this selfish world!” 


And when I heard about it I wished so, too. 


EvizaserH Stuart Puerps (Adapted) 


cia gs a a voids: A 
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OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER! 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather ; 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
* And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples le 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still, on old stone walls, 
Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


1From ‘Poems,’ by Helen Hunt Jackson. Copyright, 1873, by Little, 
Brown, and Company. 
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When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, P 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 


Heten Hunt JAcKson 
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THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep; 

It was midnight on the water, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


"Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “Cut away the mast!” 


So we shuddered there in silence, 
For the stoutest held his breath, 
While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


And as thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy with his prayers, 
“We are lost!” the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
“Isn't God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?” 
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Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear. 


J. T. Fretps 


A LEGEND OF THE NORTHLAND 


Away, away in the Northland, 
Where the hours of the day are few, 
And the nights are so long in winter, 
They cannot sleep them through ; 


Where they harness the swift reindeer 
To the sledges when it snows; 

And the children look like bears’ cubs, 
In their funny, furry clothes ; 


They tell them a curious story — 
I don’t believe ’tis true; 

And yet you may learn a lesson 
If I tell the tale to you. 


Once, when the good Saint Peter 
Lived in the world below, 

And walked about it, preaching, 
Just as he did, you know; 
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He came to the door of a cottage, 
In traveling round the earth, 

Where a little woman was making cakes 
In the ashes on the hearth. 


So she made a very little cake, 
But, as it baking lay, 

She looked at it and thought it seemed 
Too large to give away. 


Therefore she kneaded another, 
And still a smaller one; 

But it looked, when she turned it over, 
As large as the first had done. 


Then she took a tiny scrap of dough, 
And rolled and rolled it flat ; 

And baked it thin as a wafer — 
But she couldn’t part with that. 


For she said, ‘‘ My cakes that seem so small 
When I eat them by myself, 

Are yet too large to give away,” 
So she, put them on a shelf. 


Then good Saint Peter grew angry, 
For he was hungry and faint; . 
And surely such a woman 
Was enough to provoke a saint. 
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And he said: “ You are far too selfish, 
To dwell in a human form, 

To have both food and shelter, 
And fire to keep you warm. 


‘“Now you shall build as the birds do, 
And shall get your scanty food 

By boring and boring and boring 
All day in the hard dry wood.” 


Then she went up through the chimney, 
Never speaking a word; 

And out of the top flew a woodpecker, 
For she was changed to a bird. 


She had a scarlet cap on her head, 
And that was left the same, 

But all the rest of her clothes were burned 
Black as a coal in the flame. 


And every country schoolboy 
Has seen her in the wood, 

Where she lives in the trees to this very day, 
Boring and boring for food. 


And this is the lesson she teaches: 
Live not for yourselves alone, 

Lest the needs you will not pity 
Shall one day be your own. 
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Give plenty of what is given you, 
Listen to pity’s call; 
Don’t think the little you give is great, 


And the much you get is small. 


Now, my little boy, remember that, 
And try to be kind and good, 

When you see the woodpecker’s sooty dress 
And see her scarlet hood. 


You mayn’t be changed to a bird, though you live 
As selfishly as you can; 

But you will be changed to a smaller thing — 
A mean and selfish man. 


Pua@spe Cary 


SOMEBODY’S MOTHER 


The woman was old, and feeble, and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s day; 
The street was wet with the recent snow, 
And the woman’s feet were weary and slow. 
She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng. 

Down the street, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of “school let out,” 
Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 
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Hailing the snow, piled white and deep. 
Past the woman so old and gray 

Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir. 

At last came one of the merry troop — 
The gayest boy of all the group; 

He paused beside her and whispered low, 
“T’l help you across, if you wish to go.” 
He guided the trembling feet along, —- 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 
Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 
“She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she is old and poor and slow. 

And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother — you understand — 

If e’er she be poor and old and gray 

When her own dear boy is far away.” 

And “somebody’s mother’? bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was, ‘God, be kind to the noble boy, 
Who is somebody's son and pride and joy.” 


ANONYMOUS 


STOPPING A QUARREL 


Aunt Hetty Turnpenny had a cat, a lean, scragey 
animal that looked as if she were often kicked and 
seldom fed; and Mrs. Fairweather, who lived next 
door, had a fat, frisky little dog always ready for a 
caper. 

The dog took a distaste to poor poverty-stricken Tab. 
the first time he saw her, and no coaxing could induce 
him to alter his opmion. His name was Pink, but he 


was anything but a pink of behavior in his neighborly 
relations to the cat. 


aa 


Poor Tab could never set foot out of doors without 
being saluted with a growl and a short sharp bark that 
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frightened her out of her senses and made her run into 
the house with her fur all on end. If she even ventured 
to doze a little on her own doorstep, the enemy was on 
the watch; and the moment her eyes closed he would 
wake her with a bark and a box on the ear, and off 
~he would run. 

Aunt Hetty vowed she would scald him. It was a 

burning shame, she said, for folks to keep dogs to oR 
| their neighbors’ cats. 
i" On one of these occasions, when Pink had given Tab 
: a hearty cuff and sent her home spitting like a small 
steam engine, Aunt Hetty rushed into her neighbor’s 
apartments and, with one hand resting on her hip and 
the forefinger of the other making very angry gestures, 
faced Mrs. Fairweather. 

“T tell you what, madam, I won’t put up with such 
treatment much longer,” said she; “I’ll poison that 
dog, see if I don't, and I shan’t wait long, either, I 
can tell you. What you keep such an impudent little 
beast for, I don’t know, unless you do it on purpose to 
plague your neighbors.” 

“T am really sorry he behaves so,’ replied Mrs. Fair 
weather, mildly. ‘Poor Tab!” 

: “Poor Tab!” screamed Miss Turnpenny. “ What do 
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you mean by calling her poor? Do you mean to fling 
it up to me that my cat doesn’t have enough to eat?” 

“T didn’t think of such a thing,’ replied Mrs. Fair- 
weather. ‘I called her poor Tab because Pink plagues 
her so that she has no peace of her life. I agree with 
you, Miss Turnpenny; it is not right to keep a dog 
that disturbs the neighborhood. 

‘T am attached to poor little Pink because he belongs 
to my son, who has gone to sea. I was in hopes he 
would soon leave off quarreling with the cat, but if 
he won't be neighborly I will send him out in the 
country to board. 

‘Sally, will you go to the cupboard and bring me 
one of the pies we baked this morning? I should like 
to have Miss Turnpenny taste of them,” said Mrs. Fair- 
weather, as, with a smile, she handed her neighbor a 
pie to take home with her. 

Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, and she was 
astonished to find herself going out with a pie. ‘‘ Well, 
Mrs. Fairweather,” said she, ‘you are a neighbor. I 
‘thank you a thousand times.” 

When she reached her own door she hesitated for 
an instant, then turned back, pie in hand, to say: 

“Neighbor Fairweather, you need n’t trouble yourself 
about sending Pink away. It’s natural you should like 


the little creature, seeing he belongs to your son. I'll. 
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try to keep Tab indoors, and perhaps after a while they 
will agree better.” 

ye hope they will,’ replied Mrs. Fairweather in a 
friendly tone. “ We will try them a while longer, and if 
they persist in quarreling I will send the dog into the 
country.” Pink, who was sleeping in a chair, stretched 
himself and gaped. His kind mistress patted him on the 
head. “Ah! you foolish little beast,” said she, ‘“ what’s 
the use of plaguing poor Tab?” 

Well, I do say,” observed Sally, smiling, “ you are 
a master woman for stopping a quarrel.” 

“T learned a good lesson when I was a little girl,” 
returned Mrs. Fairweather. ‘One frosty morning I was 
looking out of the window into my father’s barnyard, 
where stood many cows, oxen, and horses waiting to 
drink. It was one of those cold, snapping mornings, 
when a slight thing irritates both man and beast. 

“The cattle all stood very still and meek till one of 
the cows attempted to turn round. She happened to hit 
her next neighbor, whereupon the neighbor kicked and 
hit another. In five minutes the whole herd were kick- 
ing and hooking each other with all fury. Some lay 
sprawling on the ice, others were slipping about with 
their hind legs reared in the air. 

“My mother laughed and said: ‘See what comes of 
kicking when you’re hit. Just so I’ve seen one cross 
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word set a whole family by the ears some frosty morn- 
ing. Afterwards, if my brothers and I were a little 
irritable, she would say: ‘Take care, children; remember 
how the fight in the barnyard began. Never give a kick 
for a hit, and you will save yourselves and others a 


deal of trouble.’ ”’ L. Marra CHILD 


CHERRIES 


Under the tree the farmer said, 

Smiling and shaking his wise old head: 
‘Cherries are ripe! but then, you know, 

There’s the grass to cut and turnips to hoe; 

We can gather the cherries some other day, 

But when the sun shines we must make our hay. 
To-night, when the work has all been done, 
We'll muster the boys, for fruit and fun.” 


Up in a tree a robin said, 
Perking and cocking his saucy head: 


“Cherries are ripe! and so to-day 

We’ll gather them while you make the hay; 
For we have no work to do, as you know, 
No cows to milk and no grass to mow.” 

At night the farmer said: ‘‘ Here’s a trick! 
Those roguish robins have had their pick.” 


Emity Huntineton Miniter 


CHRISTMAS BOXES? 


‘“What’s that noise? Sleigh bells, I declare! Girls, 
somebody has a big box —a big one! Here’s old Joyce 
at the door with his sledge. Now, whose do you suppose 
it is?” 

“It’s for me! I’m sure it’s for me!” cried half a 
dozen ‘voices. 


1¥rom ‘*What Katy Did at School.’’ Copyright, 1873, 1901, by Little, 
Brown, and Company. 
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“Bella, my love, peep down the stairway and see if 
you can read the name,” cried Louisa; and Bella departed 
at once on this pleasing errand. 

“No, I can’t,’ she reported, coming back from the 
hall. ‘The name’s tipped up against the wall. There 
are two boxes! One is big and one is little!” 


” 


‘Oh, for whom can they be!” clamored the girls. 
Half the school expected boxes, and had been watching 
the storm all day with a fear that it would block the 
roads and delay the expected treasures. 

At this moment Mrs. Nipson came in. “There will 
be the usual study hour this evening,’ she announced. 
“All of you will prepare lessons for Monday morning. 
Miss Carr, come here for a moment, if you please.” 

Clover, wondering, followed her into the entry.’ 

_ “A parcel has arrived for you, and a box,” said 
Mrs. Nipson. “I presume they contain articles for 
Christmas. I will have the nails removed and both 
of them placed in your room this evening, but I ex- 
pect you to refrain from examining them until to- 
morrow. The vacation does not open until after study 
hour to-night, and it will then be too late for you to 
begin.” 

“Very well, ma’am,” said Clover, demurely. But 
the minute Mrs. Nipson’s back was turned she gave a 
jump and rushed into the schoolroom. 
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“Oh, girls,” she cried, “what do you think! Both 
the boxes are for Katy and me!” 

“ Both!” cried a disappointed chorus. 

~ Yes, both; Mrs. Nipson said so. I am so sorry 
for you. But isn’t it nice for us? We’ve never had 
a box from home before, you know; and I didn’t think 
we should, it’s so far off. It’s too lovely! But I do. 
hope yours will come to-night.” 

Study hour seemed unusually long that night. The 
minute it was over, the sisters ran to No. 2. There 
stood the boxes, a big wooden one, with all the nails 


- , taken out of the lid, and a small paper one, carefully 


tied up and sealed. It was almost more than the girls 
could do to obey orders and not peep. 

“T feel something hard,’ announced Clover, inserting 
a finger tip under the lid. 

“Oh, do you?” cried Katy. Then making a heroic 
effort, she jumped into bed. “It’s the only way,” she 
said; “you’d better come, too, Clovy. Blow the candle 
out, and let’s get to sleep as fast as we can, so as to 
make morning come sooner.” 

Katy dreamed of home that night. Perhaps it was 
this which made her wake so early. It was not five 
o'clock, and the room was perfectly dark. She did not 
like to disturb Clover, so she lay very still for 
hours, it seemed to her, till a faint gray dawn crept 
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in and revealed the outlines of the big box, standing 
by the window. Then she could wait no longer, but 
crept out of bed, crossed the floor on tiptoe, and, raising 
the lid a little, put in her hand. Something crumbly 
and sugary met it, and when she drew it out, there, 
fitting on her finger like a ring, was a round cake with 
a hole in the middle of it. “Oh! it’s one of Debby’s 
__ jumbles!” she exclaimed. 

~~ Where? What are you doing? Give me one, too!” 
cried Clover, starting up. Katy rummaged till she 
found another, then, half frozen, she ran back to bed; 
and the two lay nibbling the jumbles and _ talking 
about home till dawn deepened into daylight, and 
morning was fairly come. 

Breakfast was half an hour later than usual, which 
was comfortable. As soon as it was over, the girls 
proceeded to unpack their box. The day was so cold 
that they wrapped themselves in shawls, and sClover 
put on a hood and thick gloves. Rose Red, passing 
the door, burst out laughing and recommended that 
she should add India rubbers and an umbrella. 

“Oh, come in,” cried the sisters; “come in and 
‘help us open our box.” 

“Oh, by the way, you have a box, haven’t you?” 
said Rose, who was perfectly aware of the important 
fact, and had presented herself with the hope of being 
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asked to look on. ‘Thank you, but perhaps I had 
better come some other time. I shall be in your 


“You humbug!’ said Clover, while Katy seized 
Rose and pulled her into the room. “There, sit on 
the bed, you ridiculous goose, and put on my gray 
cloak. How can you be so absurd as to say you 
won't? You know we want you, and you know you 
came on purpose!” 

“Did I? Well, perhaps I did,” laughed Rose. Then 
- Katy lifted off the ld and set it against the door. 
It was an exciting moment. “Just look here!” cried 
Katy. The top of the box was mostly taken up with 
four square paper boxes, round which parcels of all 
shapes were wedged and fitted. Each box held a dif- 
ferent kind of cake. One was full of jumbles; another, 
of gingersnaps; a third, of crullers; and the fourth con- 
tained a big square loaf of frosted plum cake with a 
circle of sugar almonds set in the frosting. 

How the trio exclaimed at this! ‘I never imagined 
anything so nice,’ said Rose, with her mouth full of 
jumble. “As for those snaps, they’re simply perfect. 
What can be in all those fascinating bundles? Do 
hurry and open one, Katy.” 

Dear little Elsie! the first two bundles opened were 
from her, —a white hood for Katy and a blue one 
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for Cloyer, both of her own knitting, and so nicely 
done. The girls were delighted. 

‘How she has improved!” said Katy. “She knits 
better than either of us, Clover.” 

‘There never was such a clever little darling,” 
responded Clover, and they patted the hoods, tried 
them on before the glass, and spent so much time in 
admiring them that Rose grew impatient. ‘‘ I declare,” she 
eried, ‘if you don’t open another parcel soon, I shall 
certainly do so myself. It seems as if I could n’t wait.” 

“Very well,’ said Katy, laying aside her hood with 
one final glance. “Take out a bundle, Clover. It’s 
your turn!” 

Clover’s bundle was for herself —a beautiful book, 
in blue and gold; and pretty soon, another in the same 
binding, appeared for Katy. Both these were from ~ 
Dorry. Next came a couple of round packages of 
exactly the same size. These proved to be inkstands 
covered with Russia leather —one marked, “ Katy, from 
Johnnie,” and the other, “Clover, from Phil.” It was 
evident that the children had done their shopping to- — 
gether, for presently two long, narrow parcels revealed 
carved pen handles. precisely alike, and these were 
labeled, ‘‘ Katy, from Phil,” and “ Clover, from Johnnie.” 

What fun it was opening those bundles! The girls 
made a long business of it, taking out one at a time, 
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exclaiming, admiring, and exhibiting to Rose, before 
they began upon another. 

“ What can this be?” said Katy, as she unrolled a 
paper and disclosed a pretty round box. She opened it. 


- Nothing was visible but pink cotton wool. Katy peeped 


beneath and gave a cry: “Oh, Clovy! Such a lovely 
thing! It’s from papa, —of course it’s from papa. 
How could he? It’s a great deal too pretty.” 
“The lovely thing” was a long slender chain for 
Katy’s watch, worked in fine yellow gold. Clover ad- 


mired it extremely, and her joy knew no bounds when 


further search revealed another box with a precisely 
similar chain for herself. It was too much. The girls 
fairly cried with pleasure. ‘There never was such a 
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papa in the world!” they said. 

“Mine is just as good,” declared Rose, brushing away 
a little teardrop from her own eyes. “ Now, don’t ery, 
honeys; your papa is an angel, there’s no doubt about 
it. I never saw such pretty chains in my life — never. 
‘As for the children,*they’re little ducks. You certainly 
are a wonderful family. Katy, I want to know what 
is in that blue parcel.” 

The blue parcel was from Cecy, and contained a pretty 
blue ribbon for Clover. There was a pink one, also, 
with a pink 4ibbon for Katy. Everybody had thought 


of the girls, Old Mary sent them each a yard measure ; 
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Miss Finch, a thread case stocked with different colored 
cottons. Alexander had cracked a bagful of hickory nuts. 

“Did you ever!” said Rose, when this last was pro- 
duced. ‘“ What a thing it is to be popular!” 

Never was there such a wonderful box. It appeared 
to have no bottom whatever. Under the presents were 
parcels of figs, prunes, almonds, raisins, candy; under 
those, apples and pears. There seemed to be no end 
to the surprises. 

At last all were out. ‘“ Now,” said Katy, “let ’s throw 
back the apples and pears, and then I want you to help 
me divide the other things and make up some packages 
for the girls. They are all so disappointed not to have 
their boxes, I should like to have them share ours. 
Should n’t you, Clover?” 

“Yes; I was just going to propose it.” So Clover cut 
twenty-nine squares of white paper, Rose and Katy sorted 
and divided, and pretty soon gingersnaps and almonds 
and sugar plums were walking down all the entries and 
a gladsome crunching showed that the girls had found 
pleasant employment. None of the snowed-up boxes got 
through till Monday; so, had it not been for Katy and 
Clover, the school would have had no Christmas treat 
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COSETTE— I 


On Christmas Eve Cosette was in her usual place near 
the chimney. She was in rags; her bare feet were 
thrust into wooden shoes, and by the firelight she wag 
knitting woolen stockings. Four new travelers had 
arrived at the inn. 

Cosette was thinking that it was dark, very dark, that 
the pitchers in the chambers of the travelers must be 
filled, and that there was no more water in the bucket. 
All at once a peddler who lodged in the inn entered, and 
said in a harsh voice, ‘“ My horse has not been watered.” 

“Yes, he has,” said Madame Thénardier. 

“TI tell you that he has not,” replied the peddler. 

Cosette came from the chimney corner. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” said she, “the horse has had a drink. 
He drank out of a bucket, a whole bucketful; and it 
was I who took the water to him, and I spoke to him.” 

“T tell you that he has not been watered. I am sure 
that he has not.” - 

“Tf the horse has not been watered, he must be, 
Madame Thénardier. 

“But, Madame,” said Cosette, “there is no water.” 
“Well, go and get some, then!” 

Cosette picked up an empty bucket which stood near 
the chimney corner and went out with it. 
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This bucket was bigger than she was, and the child 
could have easily sat down in it. 

The shops were all brightly lighted, for it was Christ- 
mas Eve. In the window of one of the toyshops stood 
an immense doll, nearly two feet tall, which was. dressed 
in a robe of pink silk, with gold wheat ears on its head. 

When Cosette went out, bucket in hand, she could 
not help lifting her eyes to that wonderful doll; toward 
the lady, as she called it. She had not seen the doll 
so near before. The whole shop seemed a palace to her ; 
the doll was not a doll,—it was a vision. It was joy, 
splendor, riches, happiness, which appeared in a sort 
of halo to the unhappy child. 

Cosette said to herself that one must be a queen, or 
at least a princess, to have a “thing” like that. She 
gazed at the beautiful pink dress, the beautiful smooth 
hair, and she thought, “ How happy that doll must be!” 
She could not take her eyes from the window. 

The more she looked, the more dazzled she grew. 
She thought she was looking at Paradise. Behind the 
large one, there were other dolls, which seemed to her 
fairies. 

In looking at the doll she forgot everything, even 
the bucket which she held in her hand. 

All at once she heard a voice cry out, “ What! have 
you not gohe to the spring?” 
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Cosette fled with her pail, running as fast as she could. 

She had to go to the spring in the woods for the 
water. When she had passed the last house she began 
to run. As she ran she felt like crying. The darkness 
of the forest frightened her. 

It was only seven or eight minutes’ walk from the 
edge of the woods to the spring. Cosette knew the way, 
through having gone over it many times in daylight. 
She did not turn her eyes either to the right or the 
left, for fear of seeing things in the trees and bushes. 


_- In this way she reached the spring. 


She drew out the bucket nearly full of water and set 
it on the grass. That done, she found that she was 
tired out. She wished to start for home at once, but 
was obliged to sit down. 

Her hands, which she had wet in drawing the water, 
felt cold. She rose; her terror returned. She had but 
one thought now—to fly, to fly through the forest, 
across the fields, to the houses, to the windows, to the 
lighted candles ! 

Her glance fell upon the bucket which stood before 
her; she seized thé handle with both hands; she could 
hardly lift it. 

She went a dozen steps, but the bucket was full; it 
was heavy. She was forced to set it on the ground 


once more. 
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She rested a moment, then lifted the handle again 
and walked along. | 

On reaching an old chestnut tree she made a last 
stop, that she might get well rested; then she sum- 
moned all her strength, picked up her burden again, 
and went on. 

At that moment she felt that the weight was gone;, 
a large hand had seized the handle. 

She raised her head. A black form, straight and 
erect, was walking beside her through the darkness. It 
was a man who had come up behind her, but she had 
not heard him. This man, without saying a word, had 
seized the handle of the bucket which she was carrying. 

The child was not afraid. 

The man spoke to her in a low voice. 

“My child, what you are carrying is very heavy 
for you.” 

Cosette raised her head and replied, “ Yes, sir.” 

“Give it to me,” said the man; “I will carry it 
for you.” 

Cosette let go of the bucket. The man walked on 
beside her. " 

“ How old are you, little one?” 

Hight, - sir.” 

“Have you come far like this?” 

‘From the spring in the forest.” 
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“Are you going a long way?” 

“A good quarter of an hour’s walk from here.” 

The man said nothing for a moment; then he spoke 
abruptly, “So you have no mother?” 

“I do not know,” answered the child. 

Before the man had time to speak again, she added: 
“I do not think so. Other children have mothers. I 
‘have none.” , 

“What is your name?” said the man. 

“ Cosette.” 

“Where do you live, little one?” 

“At the inn, if you know where that is.” 

“That is where we are going?” 

ves, sir.” 

He paused; then began again. “Who sent you at 
such an hour to get water in the forest?” 

“It was Madame Thénardier.” 

“What does Madame Thénardier do?” 

“She is my mistress,” said the child. ‘She keeps 
the inn.” : 

“The inn?” said the man. “ Well, I am going to 
lodge there to-night. Show me where it is.” 

“We are on the way there,” said the child. 
The man spoke again. “ Is there no servant in Madame 


Thénardier’s house ?”’ 
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“Are you alone there?” 

og sit ye 

Another pause. Then Cosette said, ‘That is to say, 
there are two little girls.” 

“What little girls?” 

‘Ponine and Zelma.” 

“Who are Ponine and Zelma?” 

“They are Madame Thénardier’s daughters.” 

“And what do those girls do?” 

“Oh!” said the child, “ they have beautiful dolls and 
they play all day long.” 

“And you?” 

sl? 1 work,” 

‘How do you amuse yourself?” 

“In the best way I can. They let me alone; but I 
have n’t many playthings. Ponine and Zelma will not let 
me play with their dolls. I have only a little lead sword.” 

As they approached the inn, Cosette said: “ Will you 
please let me take my bucket now? If Madame sees 
that someone has carried it for me, she will punish me.” 

The man handed her the bucket. A minute later they 
were at the door of the inn. 

Cosette could not help glancing at the big doll, which 
still stood in the window of the toyshop; then she 
knocked. The door opened. Madame Thénardier gts 
with a candle in her hand. 
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“Madame,” said Cosette, “here is a gentleman who 
wishes a lodging.” 

~ Enter, my good man,” said Madame Thénardier. 

The man entered, laid his bundle and his stick on a 
bench, and seated himself at a table. 
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COSETTE — II 


Cosette sat down by the fire and took up her knitting. 

Ponine and Zelma were sitting in the chimney corner. 
They had a doll which they turned over and over on 
their knees with all sorts of joyous chatter. From time 
to time Cosette raised her eyes from her knitting and 
watched their play. 

The doll was faded, very old, and very much broken; 
but it seemed beautiful to Cosette, who had never had 
a doll in her life. 

All at once Madame Thénardier saw that Cosette was 
watching the little ones at their play. 

“Ah!” she said. “So that’s the way you work!” 

The stranger turned to Madame Thénardier. “ Let 
her play,” he said. 

“She must work, since she eats,” said the woman. 

“What is she making?” continued the stranger. 

“Stockings, if you please. Stockings for my two 
children.” 

The man looked at Cosette’s poor little red feet, and 
continued, “When will she finish this pair of stockings?” 

“She has at least three or four good days’ work on 
them still.” 

“And how much will that pair of stockings be worth 
when she has finished them?” 
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“Thirty sous.” 

“Will you sell them for five francs?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Yes, sir; but you must pay for them at once.” . 

“I will buy the pair of stockings,” replied the man, 
“and,” he added, drawing a five-franc piece from his 
pocket and laying it on the table, “ here is the money.” 

Then he turned to Cosette. ‘“ Now I own your work. 
Play, my child.” 

“Is it true, Madame? May I play?” 

“Play!” said Madame Thénardier in a harsh voice. 

Cosette dropped her knitting but did not leave her 
seat. She picked up some old rags and her little lead 
sword from a box behind her. 

While Ponine and Zelma were dressing their doll, 
Cosette dressed up her sword. That done, she laid it 
in her arms and sang to it softly to lull it to sleep. 

All at once Cosette paused. She had just turned round 
and caught sight of the doll which the children had 
dropped on the floor. She dropped the sword, which 
only half satisfied her, and cast her eyes slowly around 
the room. 

Madame Thénardier was counting some money ; Ponine 
and Zelma were playing with the cat. She had not a 
moment to lose. She got down from her chair, making 
sure once more that no one was watching her; then she 
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slipped quickly up to the doll and seized it. An instant 
later she was in her place again, seated motionless, and 
only turned so as to cast a shadow on the doll, which 
she held in her arms. 

No one had seen her except the traveler, who was 
slowly eating his supper. 

This joy lasted about a quarter of an hour. But with 
all the care that Cosette had taken, she did not see that 
one of the doll’s legs stuck out and that the firelight 


shone on it. 
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That pink and shining foot suddenly struck the eye 
of Zelma, who said to Ponine, “ Look, sister!” 

The two little girls stared; Cosette had dared to take 
their doll! 

Ponine rose, and without releasing the cat, she ran to 
her mother, and began to pull at her skirt. 

“ Let me alone!” said the mother. 

* Mother,” said the child, “look there!”’ and she 
pointed to Cosette. ? 
When Madame Thénardier saw the doll in the child’s. 
_ arms, she cried out, “Cosette!” 

Cosette started and turned round. 

“Cosette !”’ repeated the woman. 

Cosette took the doll and laid it gently on the floor; 
then, without taking her eyes from it, she clasped her 
hands and burst into tears. 

Meanwhile the stranger had risen to his feet. ‘ What 
is the matter?” he asked. 

“Don’t you see?” said Madame Thénardier, pointing 
to the doll which lay at Cosette’s feet. 

“Well, what of it?” replied the man. 

“That girl,” said the woman, “has dared to touch 
my children’s doll.” 

‘All this noise for that!” said the man. He went 
straight to the street door, opened it, and stepped out. 

The door opened again in a moment and the man 
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entered. He carried in both hands the beautiful doll 
which we have mentioned, and seated it upright in 
front of Cosette, saying, “Here, this is for you.” 

Cosette raised her eyes; she gazed at the man ap- 
proaching her with the doll as she might have gazed 
at the sun. She heard the words, ‘This is for you”’; she 
stared at him, she stared at the doll, then she went 
under the table and hid herself. 

‘Well, Cosette,’ said Madame Thénardier in a voice 
that she tried to make sweet, “are you not going to 
take the doll? The gentleman has given you a doll, 
my little Cosette; take it; it is yours.” 

Cosette looked at the doll. Her face was still wet 
with tears, but she smiled beautifully. What she felt 
at that moment was a little like what she would have 
felt if someone had said to her, “Little one, you are 
the Queen of France.” 

Then Cosette went timidly up to Madame Thénardier 
and said, ‘“ May I really have it?” 

“Why, yes, it is yours. The gentleman has given 
it to you.” 

“Truly, sir? Is it true? Is ‘the lady’ mine?” 

The stranger’s eyes filled with tears. He nodded to 
Cosette and placed “the lady’s” tiny hand in hers. 

‘T shall call her Catherine,” said Cosette. Then she 
said to Madame Thénardier, ‘‘ May I put her in a chair?” 
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“ Yes, my child,” replied Madame Thénardier. 

It was now the turn of Ponine and Zelma to stare 
at Cosette with envy. 

Cosette placed Catherine in a chair, then seated her- 
self on the floor in front of her. She did not move, but 
sat there and gazed in admiration at her beautiful doll. 

Play, Cosette,” said the stranger. 

“Oh, I am playing,” replied the child, without even 
turning her head for an instant. 

Soon Madame Thénardier sent her two daughters to 
_bed. Then she turned to the stranger. “I shall send 
Cosette, also,” she said. “The poor child has worked 
so hard to-day.” 

Cosette went off happily to bed, carrying Catherine 
in her arms. 


Victor Hueo 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS —I 


In 1699 I joined the ship Antelope, which was to 
make a voyage to the South Sea. We set sail from 
Bristol, May 4, and during the first of our voyage the 
weather was fair. 

In our passage, however, to the Hast Indies we were 
driven by a violent storm to the northwest of Van Die- 
men’s Land. So long did this storm last that twelve 
of our crew were dead by great labor and ill food, 
while the rest were very weak. On the 5th of November 
the seamen spied a rock a short distance ahead; but the 
wind was so strong that we were driven directly upon 
it. Six of the crew, of whom I was one, having let 
down the boat into the sea, tried to get clear of the ship 
and the rock. 

We rowed till we were able to work no longer, and 
in about half an hour the boat was overset by a great 
wave from the north. What became of the others in 
the boat, as well as of those who were left in the vessel, 
I cannot tell, but I think they were all lost. For my 
own part, I swam as best I could, pushed forward by 
wind and tide. I often let my legs drop, but could 
feel no bottom. When I was almost gone, and able to 
struggle no longer, I found myself within my depth; 
and by this time the storm was much less. I waded near 
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a mile before I got to the shore. I then walked about 
half a mile inland, but could find no sign of houses or 
people: at least I was so weak that I did not notice 
them. I was very tired; and with that and the heat I 
became very sleepy. I lay down on the grass, which was 
short and soft, and slept sounder than I ever did before 
in my life. 

When I awaked it was just daylight. I tried to rise, 
but was not able to stir; for as | happened to le on - 
my back, I found my arms and legs were strongly 
fastened on each side to the ground. My hair also, 
which was long and thick, was tied down in the same 
manner. I could only look upwards. Soon the sun 
grew hot, and the light began to hurt my eyes. I heard 
a noise about me, but, as I lay, I could see nothing 
except the sky. In a little time I felt something alive 
moving on my left leg. Creeping gently forward over 
my breast, it came almost up to my chin. By bending 
my eyes downward as much as I could, I saw it to be 
a little man not six inches high, with a bow and arrow 
in his hands and a quiver at his back. 

In the meantime, I felt at least forty more little men 
following the first. I was so amazed and roared so loud 
that they all ran back in a fright. However, they soon 
returned ; and one of them even came so far as to get a 
full sight of my face. At length, struggling to get loose, 


I had the fortune to break the strings and wrench out 
the pegs that fastened my left arm to the ground. At the 
same time, with a pull, which gave me great pain, I 
loosened the strings a little that tied down my hair 
on the left side, so that I was just able to turn my 
head about two inches. But the creatures ran off a 
‘second time, before I could seize them. 

~ Then there was a great shout. After it ceased, I 
heard one of them cry aloud, Zolgo phonac; when, in 
an instant, I felt more than a hundred arrows on my 
left hand, which pricked me like so many needles. They 
also shot another flight into the air, many of which, 
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I suppose, fell on my body (though I felt them not), 
and someon my face, though I covered it with my 
left hand. When this shower of arrows was over, I 
strove again to get loose, and they shot another volley 
of arrows, and some of them even tried to stab me 
with their spears; but by good luck I had on me a 
leather jacket which they could not Bee's I thought 
it best to lie stall. 

When the people saw that I was quiet, they shot no 
more arrows; but, by the noise I heard, I knew the crowd 
was growing larger and larger. About four yards from 
me I heard a knocking for over an hour, like that of 
people at work. Turning my head that way, as well as 
the pegs and strings would permit me, I saw a stage built 
about a foot and a half from the ground. It held four 
of the little people, and had two or three ladders to 
mount it. From here one of them, who seemed to be 
a chief, made me a long speech, of which I understood 
not a word. Before he began his speech, he cried 
out three times, ‘‘ Langro san,’ and about fifty of the 
little people came and cut the strings that fastened the 
left side of my head. This allowed me to turn it so 
that I could see the man who was to speak. He was 
of middle age, and taller than any of the other three 
who were with him. He seemed to speak many words 
of pity and kindness. 
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When he was through speaking, as I was almost dead 
with hunger, I could not help putting my finger to my 
mouth, to signify that I wanted food. The great lord 
seemed to understand me very well. He came down 
from the stage and ordered that several ladders should 
be applied to my sides. On these above a hundred of 
the people climbed, and walked toward my mouth, 
bearing baskets full of meat, which had been sent by 
the king’s orders. I knew there was the flesh of sev- 
eral animals, but could not tell them by taste. There 
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were legs and loins, shaped like those of mutton, and 
very well dressed, but smaller than the wings of a lark. 
I ate them by two or three at a mouthful, and took 
three loaves at a time, about the bigness of musket 
bullets. They supplied me as fast as they could, show- 
ing a thousand marks of wonder at my bulk and 
_ appetite. 

~ J then made another sign, that I wanted drink. 
They found by my eating that a small quantity would 
not be enough, so they slung up one of their largest 
hogsheads. Then they rolled it toward my hand and 
beat out the top. I drank it all, which I might well 
do, for it did not hold half a pint. They brought 
me a second hogshead, which I drank in the same 
manner, and made signs for more; but they had none 
to give me. 

They now made me a sign that I should throw 
down the two hogsheads, but first warned the people 
below to stand out of the way, crying aloud Bora vola. 
I confess I was often tempted, while they were passing 
backwards and forwards on my body, to seize forty or 
fifty of the first that came in my reach and dash 
them against the ground. But I now believed that 
I was bound in honor not to injure a people who 
had treated me so well. 

After some time, when they saw that I made no 
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more demands for meat, there came before me a per- 
son of high rank from the king. Having mounted my 
right leg, he came up to my face, with about a dozen 
of his people, and spoke about ten minutes without 
any signs of anger, often pointing forward; which, as 
I afterwards found, was toward the capital city, about 
half a mile away. 

Then I made a sign with my hand that was loose, 
putting it to my head and body, to signify that I 
desired my liberty. It seemed that he understood me 
well enough, for he shook his head and held his hands 
to show that I must be carried as a prisoner. How- 
ever, he made other signs, to let me understand that 
I should have meat and drink enough and very good 
treatment. 

At this I once more thought of trying to break my 
bonds; but again, when I felt the smart of their arrows 
upon my face and hands, I gave tokens to let them know 
that they might do with me as they pleased. Upon this 
the great lord and his train withdrew. Soon after, I 
heard a shout, and I felt great numbers of people on 
my left side loosening the cords so that soon I was 
able to turn upon my right. But before this they had 
daubed my face and both my hands with a sort of oint- 
ment, very pleasant to smell, which, in a few minutes, 
removed all the smart of their arrows. 
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It seems that so soon as I was found sleeping on 
the ground the king had notice of it and ordered that 
I should be tied in the manner I have related, that 
plenty of meat and drink should be sent me, and a 
machine made ready to carry me to the capital city. 
This prince had several machines fixed on wheels, for 
carrying trees and other great weights. He often built 
his largest ships, some of which were nine feet long, in 
the woods where the timber grows, and had them 
carried on these engines to the sea. 

Five hundred carpenters were at once set at work 
to prepare the greatest engine they had. It was a 
frame of wood raised three inches’ from the ground, 
about seven feet long, and four wide, moving upon 
twenty-two wheels. The shout I heard was upon the 
arrival of this engine. It was brought up to me as 
I lay. But the great trouble was to raise and place 
me in this engine. Very strong cords were fastened 
by hooks round my neck, my hands, my body, and 
my legs. Nine hundred of the strongest men were - 
used to draw up these cords, by many pulleys. Thus, 
in less than three hours, I was raised and slung into 
the engine, and there tied fast. Fifteen hundred of 
the emperor’s largest horses, each about four inches and 
a half high, were used to draw me towards the city, 
which, as I have said, was half a mile distant. 
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We made a long march during that day and rested 
at night with five hundred guards on each side of me, 
half with torches and half with bows and arrows, ready 
to shoot me. if I should offer to stir. The next morn- 
ing at sunrise we began our march, and came within 
two hundred yards of the city gates about noon. Here 
the king and all his court came out to meet us. 
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At this place there stood an ancient temple, the largest 
in the whole kingdom. This temple, it seems, was to 
be my house. The great gate fronting to the north 
was about four feet high and almost two feet wide, 
through which I could easily creep. On each side of 
the gate was a small window not above six inches from 
the ground. Through one of these windows the king’s 
smith ran about a hundred chains, like those that hang 
to a lady’s watch, which were locked to my left leg 
with six-and-thirty padlocks. 

When the workmen found that I could not break 
loose they cut all the strings that bound me. As I 
rose up the people gave a great shout. The chains 
that held my left leg were about two yards long and 
gave me liberty of walking backwards and forwards for 
a few steps. They also were fixed so as to allow me 
to creep in and lie at my full length in the temple. 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS — II 


The king now ordered his cooks and butlers to give 
me meat and drink, which they pushed forward in a 
sort of cart till I could reach them. I took these one by 
one, and soon emptied them all; twenty of them were 
filled with meat and ten with liquor; each of the 
former afforded me two or three good mouthfuls, and 
I emptied the liquor of ten vessels into one hogshead, 
drinking it off at a draft, and so I did with the rest. 

After about two hours the king retired, but I was 
left with a strong guard to protect me. Soon the 
people began to crowd about me as near as they dared, 
and some of them even shot their arrows at me as I 
sat on the ground by the door of my house, one of 
which almost hit my left eye. But the captain of the 
guard ordered six of them to be seized and to be 
placed bound into my hands. I took them all in my 
right hand, put five of them into my coat pocket, and 
as to the sixth, I opened my mouth as if I would 
eat him alive. The poor man shook with fear, but 
I soon cut the strings with my penknife and set him 
gently on the ground. I treated the rest in the same 
manner, taking them one by one out of my pocket. 

Toward night I crawled into my house, where I 
lay on the ground. About a week later the king 
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gave orders to have a bed made for me. Six hundred 
beds were brought in carriages and worked up in my 
house. At the same time sheets and blankets were 
made for me. 

“—~\ As the news of my arrival spread through the kingdom 
it brought crowds of rich, idle, and curious people to see 
me, so that the villages were almost emptied. 

In the meantime the king and his wise men were 
debating as to what should be done with me. Finally 
the king gave an order that all the villages nine 
hundred yards round the city should bring in every 
morning six oxen, forty sheep, and other things for 
my food. It was also ordered that three hundred 
tailors should make me a suit of clothes after the 
fashion of the country and that six of the king’s greatest 
scholars should teach me their language. 

All these orders were duly obeyed. In about three weeks 
I had made great progress in learning their language. 
During this time the king often came to see me and we 
even began to talk together in some sort of way. The 
first words I learned were to ask that I be given my liberty. 
His answer was that this must be a work of time, and 
that first I must swear a peace with him and _ his 
kingdom. He desired I would not take it ill if he 
gave orders to certain proper officers to search me. I 
said I was ready to strip myself and turn out my 
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pockets before him. He replied that by the laws of the 
kingdom I must be searched by two of his officers; that 
whatever they took from me should be returned when 
I left the country. 

I took up the two officers in my hands, put them 
first into my coat pockets, and then into every other 
pocket about me. In one there was a silver watch, 
and in the other a small quantity of gold in a purse. 
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These gentlemen, having pen, ink, and paper about 
them, put down everything they saw. When they had 
done, I set them down, that they might deliver the list 
to the king. 

When this paper was read over to the king, he asked 
me, in very gentle terms, to deliver up several things. 
He first called for my sword, which, although it had 
got some rust by the sea water, was in most parts very 
bright. As I drew out my sword all the troops gave 
a shout between terror and surprise. The sun shone 
clear, and the light dazzled their eyes as I waved the 
sword to and fro in my hand. The king was not 
afraid and ordered me to cast it on the ground as 
gently as I could, about six feet from the end of 
my chain. 
~The next thing he demanded was one of the hollow 
iron pillars, by which he meant my pocket pistols. I 
drew it out and, as well as I could, told him the use 
of it. Then, loading it only with powder, which, by the 
closeness of my pouch happened to escape wetting in the 
sea, I let it off in the air. The wonder here was much 
greater than at the sight of the sword. Hundreds fell 
down as if they had been struck dead, and even the 
king, although he stood his ground, could not recover 
himself for some time. I gave up both my pistols 
in the same manner as I had done my sword, and 
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then my pouch of powder and bullets. I begged him 
that the powder might be kept from fire, for it would 
kindle with the smallest spark and blow up his im- 
perial palace into the air. I also gave up my watch, 
which the king was very curious to see. He was 
amazed at the noise it made and the motion of the 
minute hand, which he could easily see, for their sight 
is much more acute than ours. I then gave up my 
silver and copper money, my purse with nine large 
pieces of gold and some smaller ones, my knife and 
razor, my comb and silver snuffbox, and my hand- 
kerchief. My sword, pistols, and pouch were taken in 
carriages to his Majesty’s stores, but the rest of my 
goods were given back to me. 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS — II 


My gentleness and good behavior had gained so far 
on the king and his court that I began to have hopes 
of getting my liberty in a short time. I would sometimes 
lie down and let five or six of them dance on my hand ; 
and at last the boys and girls would venture to come 
and play at hide and seek in my hair. I had now made 
good progress in learning their language. 

The horses of the army and those of the royal stables, 
having been daily led before me, were no longer shy, 
but would come up to my very feet without starting. 
The riders would leap them over my hand, as I held 
it on the ground. I had the good fortune to please the 
king one day in the following manner: I asked him 
to order several sticks about two feet long and the 
size of an ordinary cane to be brought to me. The 
next morning the sticks arrived drawn by eight horses 
to each. I took eight of these canes, and, fixing them 
firmly in the ground, two feet and a half square, I 
took four other sticks, and tied them at each corner, 
about two feet from the ground; then I fastened my 
handkerchief to the sticks that stood erect, till it was 
tight as the top of a drum. 

When I had finished my work, I desired the aan to 
let a troop of the best horse, twenty-four in number, 
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come and drill upon this plain. /The king was willing, 
and I took them up, one by one, in my hands, ready 
mounted. As soon as they got into order they divided 
into two parties, shot blunt arrows, drew their swords, 
fled and pursued, attacked and retired. The king was 
so much delighted that he ordered this to be repeated 
several days, and once was pleased to be lifted up and 
give the word of command. At length a fiery horse 
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that belonged to one of the captains, pawing with his 
hoof, struck a hole in my handkerchief, and his foot 
slipping he threw his rider and himself. The horse 
was strained in the left shoulder, but the rider got 
no hurt; and I repaired my handkerchief as well as 
I could. JI would not again, however, trust to the 
strength of it. 

I had sent so many petitions.for my liberty that 
his Majesty at length mentioned the matter in a full 
council. At length it was agreed that if 1 would sign 
certain papers I should be set free. This I was very 
glad to do, and soon my chains were unlocked and I 
was at full liberty. The king himself, in person, did 
me the honor to be by at the whole ceremony. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS —IV 


One morning, about a week after I had obtained my 
liberty, a great lord called upon me at my house. He 
ordered his coach to wait at a distance, and asked that 
he might have an houw’s talk with me. I offered to 
lie down that he might the more easily reach my ear; 
but he chose rather to let me hold him in my hand 
during our talk. He began speaking of my liberty, 
but said that if it had not been for the trouble which 
threatened the country, perhaps I might not have had 
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it so soon. “ For,’ said he, “our country labors under a 
mighty danger, war having been declared with the island 
’ of Blefuscu. This empire,” he continued, “is almost as 
large and powerful as that of his Majesty. They have 
now gathered a great fleet and are just ready to make 
an attack upon us. The king, knowimg your valor 
and strength, has asked me to lay this account of his 
affairs before you.” 

I desired the great lord to present my humble duty 
to the king, and to let him know that I was ready, 
with the risk of my life, to defend his person and 
state against all invaders. 

I found the empire of Blefuscu to be an island situ- 
ated to the northeast of Lilliput, from which it is parted 
only by a narrow channel. I had not yet seen it, but 
I spoke to the king of a plan I had formed of seizing 
the enemy’s whole fleet, which lay at anchor in the 
harbor ready to sail with the first fair wind. I walked 
toward the northeast coast, opposite Blefuscu, where, 
lying down behind a hillock, I took out my small spy- 
glass and viewed the enemy’s fleet at anchor. I found 
that in all they had about. fifty ships. 

I then came back to my house and gave orders for a 
great quantity of the strongest cable and bars of iron. 
The cable was about as thick as heavy thread, and the 
bars of the length and size of a knitting needle. \I doubled 
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the cable to make it stronger, and for the same reason I 
twisted three of the iron bars together, bending them into 
a hook. Having thus attached fifty hooks to as many 
cables, I went back to the northeast coast, and putting 
off my coat, shoes, and stockings, walked into the sea in 
my leather jacket. I waded with what haste I could, 
and swam into the middle about thirty yards, till I 
felt ground. 

I arrived at the fleet in less than half an hour. 
The enemy were so frightened when they saw me 
that they leaped out of their ships and swam to shore, 
where there could not be fewer than thirty thou- 
sand souls. I then took my ropes, and, fastening a 
hook to the hole at the bow of each ship, I tied all 
the cords together at the end. While I was doing this 
the enemy shot several thousand arrows, many of which 
stuck in my hands and face. My greatest fear was for 
my eyes, which I should have lost if I had not 
thought of a pair of spectacles in a private pocket. 
These I took out and fastened as strongly as I could 
upon my nose. Thus armed, I went on boldly with 
my work in spite of the enemy’s arrows, many of which 
struck against the glasses of my spectacles. 

I had now fastened all the hooks, and, taking the 
knot in my hand, began to pull; but not a ship would 
stir, for they were all too fast held by their anchors. 
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I therefore cut with my knife the cables that fas- 
tened the anchors, receiving about two hundred shots 
in my face and hands; then I again took up the 
knotted end of the cables to which my hooks were 
tied, and with great ease drew fifty of the enemy’s 


largest men-of-war after me. 
The people, when they saw the whole fleet moving 
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in order as I pulled on the ropes, set up a loud scream 
of grief and despair. When I had got out of danger 
I stopped a while to pick out the arrows that stuck 
in my hands and face, and rubbed on some of the 
same ointment that was given me at my first arrival. 
I then took off my spectacles, and waiting about an 
hour, till the tide was a little fallen, 1 waded through 
the middle with my cargo and arrived safe at the royal 
port of Lilliput. 

The king and his whole court stood on the shore. 
They saw the ships move forward in a large half-moon, 
but could not see me, who was up to my breast in 
water. When I came to the middle of the channel, 
they were yet more in pain because 1 was under water 
to my neck. The king thought me drowned and that 
the enemy’s fleet was about to make an attack. He 
was soon eased of his fears, for the channel growing 
shallower every step I made, I came in a short time 
within hearing, and holding up the end of the cable, 
by which the fleet was fastened, I cried in a loud voice, 
“Long live the King of Lilliput!” This great prince 
received me at my landing with all honor, and created 
me a knight upon the spot, which is the highest title 
among them. 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS—V 


At one time while walking to the northeast coast of 
the island, I observed, about half a league off in the 
sea, something that looked like a boat overturned. I 
pulled off my shoes and stockings, and, wading two or 
three hundred yards, I plainly saw it to be a real boat. 
I returned at once toward the city, and asked the king 
to lend me twenty of the tallest vessels he had and 
three thousand seamen. This fleet sailed round, while 
I went back the shortest way to the coast, where I 
first saw the boat. I found the tide had driven it still 
nearer. 

When the ships came up I stripped myself and waded 
till I came within a hundred yards of the boat, after 
which I was forced to swim till I got up to it. The 
seamen threw me the end of a rope, which I fastened 
to a hole in the fore part of the boat, and the other end 
to one of the largest of the ships. I then swam behind 
and pushed the boat forward as often as I could with 
one of my hands. I would rest two or three minutes 
and then give the boat another shove, and so on till 
the sea was no higher than my armpits. 

The hardest part being over, I took out the other ropes 
and fastened them first to the boat and then to nine of the 
vessels. As the wind blew toward the shore, the vessels 
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towed and I shoved until we arrived within forty yards 
of the shore. Waiting till the tide was out I got to the 
boat, and by the help of two thousand men with ropes 
and engines, I finally managed to turn it right side np 
and found it was but little damaged. 

T now told the king that my good fortune had thrown 
this boat in my way to carry me to some place whence I 
might return into my native country. I begged his Maj- 
esty to allow me to fit it up and to give me his license 
to depart, both of which favors he was pleased to grant. 

At once five hundred workmen were employed to make 
two sails for my boat, according to my directions, by 
quilting thirteen folds of the strongest linen together. 
I was forced to make ropes and cables by twisting ten, 
twenty, or thirty of the thickest and strongest of theirs. 
A great stone that I happened to find, after a long search 
by the seashore, served me for an anchor. I had the 
tallow of three hundred cows for greasing my boat and 
other uses. I was obliged to cut down some of the 
largest trees for oars and masts; wherein I was much 
helped by the king’s carpenters, who smoothed them for 
me after I had done the rough work. 

In about a month, when all was ready, I went to 
receive the king’s commands and to take my _ leave. 
The king and royal family came out of the palace. I 
lay down on my face to kiss his hand, which he very 
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kindly gave me. The king then presented me with fifty 
purses of two hundred gold pieces and also his picture, 
which I put carefully into one of my gloves to keep it 
from being hurt. 

I stored the boat with the meat of a hundred oxen 
and three hundred sheep, together with bread and drink. 
I took with me six cows and two bulls alive, with as 
many ewes and rams, intending to carry them into my 
own country. And to feed them on board I had a good 
bundle of hay and a bag of corn. 
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Having thus prepared all things as well as I was 
able, I set sail on the twenty-fourth day of September, 
1701, at six in the morning. At six in the evening I 
saw a small island about half a league to the northwest. 
I cast anchor on the lee side of the island, which seemed 
to have no one living upon it. I slept well, and as I 
think at least six hours, for I found the day broke in 
two hours after I awaked. It was a clear night. I ate 
my breakfast before the sun was up. The wind being 
favorable, I steered the same course that I had done the 
day before, wherein I was directed by my pocket compass. 

Upon the next day, about three in the afternoon, 
I saw a sail steering to the southeast. I made all the 
sail I could, and in half an hour I saw that she had 
seen my boat, for a gun was shot off. It is not easy to 
express the joy I was in upon the hope of once more 
seeing my beloved country. The ship slackened her sails, 
and I came up with her between five and six in the 
evening. My heart leaped within me to see her English 
colors. I put my cows and sheep into my coat pockets 
and got on board with all my little cargo. 

The vessel was an English ship returning from Japan 
by the North and South Seas; the captain, Mr. John 
Biddel of Deptford, a very civil man and an excellent 
sailor. He treated me with kindness, and asked me 
what place I came from last and whither I was bound. 
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This I told him in a few words, but he thought I was 
raving and that the dangers I had suffered had made 
me crazy. I then took my black cattle and sheep out 
of my pocket, which, after great astonishment, clearly 
convinced him of the truth of my story. I gave him 
two purses of two hundred gold pieces each, and 
promised, when we arrived in England, to PE him 
a present of a cow and sheep. 

I shall not trouble the reader with an account of 
this voyage. We arrived in England on the 13th of 


April, 1702. ; Dean Swirr (Adapted) 
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ROSALD AND GEIRALD 


Once upon a time, in a far-off country, there lived an 
old soldier. Now this old soldier had been one of the 
bravest of men. During a fierce battle he had performed 
a deed of such daring and courage that the king him- 
self had touched his shoulder with the royal sword and 
thereupon made him a knight. This was a great honor, 
as it was rare indeed for a man to be knighted on the 
field of battle. 7 

But after the wars were over, the old knight had lost 
the little money he had possessed and had retired to a 
small farm, where he lived in poverty with his wife and 
three boys, the oldest of whom was called Rosald. 

Rosald was an honest boy, who willingly helped his 
father, but he longed to become a soldier and fight as 
his father had done on the field of battle. He never 
wearied of practicing with his father’s long sword and 
battle-ax, and became very skillful in the use of weapons 
of all kinds. One day his father sent him to a neigh- 
boring town on business, and while there he was the 
means of saving a youth from two robbers who had 
attacked him in a dark and narrow street. 

The father of Geirald, for this was the name of the 
youth whom Rosald had rescued, could not do enough 
for him, and finally proposed that Rosald become the 
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companion of his son and that they should travel about 
the world together, for he said, ‘‘I wish my son to visit 
foreign lands and see the great sights of other countries 
before he settles down to business life.” 

“There is nothing I should like better,’ replied 
Rosald; ‘‘ but,” he added, “my father is poor and needs 
my help. Besides, 1 could never get money for the 
proper arms and clothing.” 

“IT will take care of all those things,” said the 
wealthy merchant. “J will furnish a man to help your 
father and will see that you are fitted out with the 
best of clothes, a sword, and with a horse thoroughly 
equipped.” 

When Rosald reported to his father what had hap- 
pened, the old knight was delighted at his son’s good 
fortune and readily gave his consent. ‘‘ But remember, 
my son,” he said, “that you are now in the service of 
this young man. Whatever orders he gives you, you 
are to obey without question like a good soldier. And 
now I will give into your keeping that which I value 
more than life itself.” Thereupon he handed his son 
the sword with which he had won honor in many a 
hard-fought battle. 

The next day Rosald and Geirald began their journey, 
but before they started Geirald said, “There is one 
thing, Rosald, which you must promise me; that if 
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we encounter any adventures or have any battles you 
will let the honor and glory fall upon me.” To which 
Rosald replied: “I have promised to obey you in all 
things. JI care nothing about glory for myself and 
whatever honor we may win you are welcome to.” 

Their own country was so well governed that they 
could expect few adventures while they remained within 
its boundaries, but once they had passed beyond these 
they came into a kingdom where lawlessness and 
confusion were known to reign. 
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They had not gone far when, crossing a mountain 
path, the youths caught sight of several armed men hid- 
Ing among the trees. Suddenly they remembered that 
they had heard of a band of twelve robbers who made 
it their business to lie in wait for rich travelers; that 
these robbers lived in caves high up on the mountain side, 
and dressed in the skins of wild beasts; moreover, they 
were said to be as savage as their looks would indicate. 
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They went by the name of “ Hankur,” and each one was 
known from the other by the name of some color, such as 
blue, green, red, and so on, but the chief was known as 
“ Hankur the Tall” because of his great stature. 

“We stand no chance to fight them; they are twelve 
to our two,’ whispered Geirald, as he drew up his horse 
beside the path. “Let us ride back and take the lower 
road; it is foolish to throw away our lives at the very 
beginning of our journey.” 

“We can’t turn back,” said Rosald. ‘We have been 
seeking adventures; now here is one. It is just the 
chance we have been looking for to show what we are 
made of. Come, let us tie our horses. The robbers 
have not seen us. We can climb up the mountain in 
their rear and roll huge stones down on them.” 

“T do not like it,’ said Geirald, “but at any rate 
we shall have our horses, on which we can escape.” 

So the two youths crept up the cliff, making as little 
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noise as possible. (The robbers were lying at full length 
awaiting the moment when the boys should show them- 
selves. The shower of rocks and stones caught them by 
surprise, and before they could turn around, half of their 
band had been killed. The others sprang up the cliff, 
but as they reached the top the huge sword of Rosald 
met them, and one after another of the robbers rolled 
down to his death upon the rocks below. At last the 
chief, Hankur the Tall, watching his chance, seized 
Rosald by the waist, but the brave boy, throwimg away 
his sword, fought the robber chief hand to hand. Their 
bodies swayed back and forth, always moving nearer 
and nearer the edge of the cliff. It seemed as if both 
men must fall to their death, when Rosald, with his 
left hand, drew the robber’s short dagger from his belt 
and plunged it into his heart. 

As the robber chief lay stretched on the ground 
Rosald’s eye caught sight of a beautiful gold ring set 
with a large emerald. Bending down he drew it off the 
robber’s hand and passed it over to his friend. But 
when Geirald tried it on his finger it was altogether 
too large. So handing it back to Rosald, he said: ‘ Here, 
Rosald, try this ring on your finger. If it fits, you may 
have it.” To Geirald’s surprise the huge ring did fit 
Rosald’s finger perfectly. So the spoils of the fight really 
fell to the one who deserved them. 
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The fame of this great battle where two had con- 
quered twelve spread through the entire country, and 
Geirald, being the leader, received all the credit. He 
would order Rosald to show the ring which had been 
taken from the finger of the dead chieftain, while the 
admiring crowds looked on with gaping mouths. It 
was said that this ring had been captured by the robber 
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from the king of a near-by country. No one would 
have guessed from the way Geirald talked and acted 
but that he himself had slain the robber chieftain and, 
in fact, the entire band, since Rosald kept himself 
modestly in the background. 

The two youths did not tarry long in this kingdom, 
but soon mounted their horses and rode on to another 
country. Here they thought they would stay the 
remainder of the winter, since Geirald preferred com- 
fort to everything else and did not fancy the idea of 
traveling through ice and snow. Now the king of this 
country had heard of the courage and daring of the 
young men, and when they asked permission to stop in 
his kingdom, he said, “I will allow you to remain in 
my country, but only on one condition; that you show 
me some further proof of your great courage, of which 
I have heard so much.” 

The brave Rosald was glad at this chance of proving 
his courage, but, as for Geirald, his heart sank within 
him. But both, bowing low, replied, ‘ Your Majesty, 
it is your place to command — ours to obey.” 

“ Well, then,” said the king, “this is what you shall 
do. In the farther part of my kingdom there lives’ 
a giant, who wields a huge iron staff as if it were a 
plaything. Even fifty of my knights have no chance 
against him. The bravest of my young men have 
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- fallen under the blows of this monster. But you who 
overcame the twelve robbers so easily should be able 
to conquer him.” 

-“In three days’ time,” said Rosald, “we shall be 
ready to start.’ But Geirald was so frightened that 
he could say nothing. 

As soon as they were outside the king’s palace, 
Geirald exclaimed: ‘‘ We are both dead men. How can 
we possibly fight against a giant that has killed fifty 
knights? The king has sent us to our death. He 
wishes to get rid of us, but we have three days in 
which to escape. We shall have plenty of time to 
cross the boundary of this miserable kingdom and get 
safely beyond his reach.” 

“It may be that we cannot kill this giant,’ answered 
Rosald, “but I, for one, shall not run away until we 
have tried. Besides,” he added, “think how glorious 
it will be if we do manage to kill him. I have 
thought of a plan. Come with me and I will show 
it to you.” . 

So he led Geirald into a shop, where he bought a 
huge block of solid iron. It was so huge, indeed, that 
Geirald could barely lift it; but Rosald, taking it in 
one hand, bore it to a near-by blacksmith’s, where he 
ordered that it should be beaten into a thick club with 
a sharp spike at one end. 
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When this was done he took the club home under his 
arm. At sunrise on the third morning the two young 
men were well on their journey, and on the fourth 
day they reached the home of the giant, which was 
a huge cave in the side of the mountain. They 
arrived early in the morning, before the monster 
was out of bed, but hearing the sound of footsteps, 
the giant rose and went to the mouth of the cavern 
to see who dared approach his dwelling place. Now, 
the mouth of the cavern was quite low, so that the 
giant had to stoop nearly to the ground in getting 
out. Moreover, his eyes were heavy with sleep, and 
the bright sunlight after the darkness of the cave 
nearly blinded him. Rosald, who expected something 
of the sort, stood with uplifted club above the en- 
trance, and as the giant’s head appeared he struck 
him such a blow that he fell over stunned. Then 
drawing his sword, the brave youth cut off the head 
of the monster. 

“You see the task was not so difficult, after all,” 
said Rosald, tuning to Geirald. Then placing the 
giant's head in a bag, they started on their return 
journey to the castle. 

As they drew near the gates Rosald handed the giant’s 
head to Geirald, who bore it, amidst the shouts of the 
crowd, into the presence of the king. 
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“Sir,” said Geirald, pointing to the head, ‘this giant 
Then the king embraced 
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will trouble you no more.’ 
him and cried that he was the bravest knight in all 
the world. 

“T will see that this noble deed is proclaimed through- 
out my kingdom, and to-morrow I will give a great feast 
in your honor. Ask any favor that you wish and it 
shall be granted.” 9 
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At these words Geirald’s heart swelled with pride, 
and he almost forgot that it was Rosald and not he 
who had slain the giant. 

Now, it happened that there was living in the king’s 
palace a princess who had a kingdom of her own. Her 
mother and father had died when she was a child, and 
she had been brought up by this king, who was her 
uncle. She was now old enough to govern her people, 
but they did not like to be ruled by a woman, and 
declared that before she could take the throne she must 
find a husband to help her in the management of the 
kingdom. Her subjects had chosen many princes for 
her, but all had been refused; and the young queen, 
having finally sent word that she would pick out her 
own husband or would not marry at all, was still at 
the court of her uncle. 

When the young queen heard how the two youths 
had slain the giant she was filled with admiration of 
their courage. She declared that if a feast were given 
in their honor she would certainly be present; and when 
the great day came, there she sat, beautiful as the dawn 
and surrounded by twenty-four lovely maidens. 

After the feast was over, the young queen asked the 
king, her uncle, if he would request Geirald, the leader 
of the two heroes, to fight a tourney the next day 
with one of her men. The king was delighted at the 
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suggestion and ordered everything to be made ready, 
for he did not doubt that the great champion would 
be glad of the opportunity of adding to his fame. Of 
course, he could not imagine that Geirald would urge 
Rosald again and again to fly with him secretly during 
the night. ‘‘ What can I do, young and untried, against 
the bravest knight of this queen? I could not stand up 
against him for a moment.” 

“ All the more honor,” replied Rosald, “if you gain 
the day.” 

“I do not care for such honor. I have enough 
already,” replied Geirald, shaking in his shoes. ‘I 
would rather be alive than have every honor in the 
world heaped upon me. Come; as your master I order 
you to lead me out of this scrape.” 

But Rosald, turning suddenly to him, said: “I have 
it; let us change clothes. I will fight in your stead. 
No one will be the wiser, and whatever honor comes 
will be yours without question. Nobody will ever know 
the difference”; and to this Geirald of course consented. 

The next day came the tourney. Rosald dressed him- 
self in Geirald’s armor. and, his face hidden under a steel 
helmet, met the man whom the queen had chosen. His 
opponent was small of stature, yet he fought bravely ; 
but Rosald, with his enormous strength, soon broke his 
opponent’s spear and threw him from his horse. 
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‘Unhorsed! unhorsed!” cried the people; and they 
cheered the victor as he gallantly dismounted and helped 
his fallen foe to rise. 

In the confusion Rosald had no difficulty im slip- 
ping away and changing clothes with Geirald, who 
at once answered the king’s summons and appeared 
before him. 

“You have done only what I expected you to do, 
but you have earned your reward. Choose your favor 
and I will grant it.” 
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“Sir,” replied the young man, “there is only one 
thing which I desire—that you grant me the hand of 
the queen, your niece.” 

“It she is willing,” replied the king, “I have not 
the slightest objection, and I believe that she could 
choose no better husband.” 

Now, strangely enough, the young queen did not sit 
with the king during the tourney, but just at this mo- 
ment she appeared at the right hand of her uncle. The 
queen had very bright eyes indeed. They saw many 
things that the king did not. It seemed to her that 
the man who stood before her was different in many 
slight ways from the man who had fought the tourney. 
Just how there could be any deception she did not under- 
stand, or why the real victor should be willing to give 
up his prize to another. But something warned her that 
everything was not right, that there was some mistake 
about it all. “I must be careful,” she thought; then 
turning to her uncle, she said: ‘ You may be satisfied, 
uncle, but I am not. This young man must give me 
one more proof of his courage. Let the two youths 
fight against each other, then the one who conquers 
will be the one whom I shall marry.” 

At these words Geirald’s face grew pale and his heart 
was filled with fear, for he knew there was no escape 
from this test. He did not doubt Rosald’s loyalty, but 
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he feared it would be impossible to deceive the king and 
particularly the watchful eyes of the young queen. 

Nevertheless the tourney was fought, and in spite of 
Geirald’s fears Rosald managed so cleverly that almost 
at the beginning of the fight he allowed Geirald to hit 
him a blow with his spear which threw him from his 
horse. At the cry of the people, “ Unhorsed! unhorsed !” 
Geirald flushed at his easy victory. Without even wait- 
ing to see what had become of Rosald, he rushed up to 
the king and claimed his reward. 

The crowd of people turned their eyes toward the 
queen with the expectation that she would give the 
young man some token of her favor. To the surprise of 
everybody she merely smiled and said that there was 
one last test which she would impose before she gave 
her hand to the victor. 

In this final tourney the two young men were to 
meet two of the queen’s knights, and to the one who 
conquered she would give her hand aid her kingdom. 
The fight was to take place on the morning of the fol- 
lowing day. All night long Geirald paced his room, 
unable to face the thought of the battle that lay before 
him. He turned over and over in his brain various plans 
of escape, but this time it was beyond Rosald’s power to 
help. Geirald must fight and win his own battle. The 
next morning when the fight was called, lo! there was 
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but one horseman. who answered. It is easy to guess 
the name of the missing knight. The king sent mes- 
sengers to see ‘what had become of him. They found 
him trembling with fear, hiding under his bed. 

After that there was no need of further proof. The 
queen refused to allow the fight to go on, and placing 
her hand within that of. Rosald, she announced to the 
people that he was to pe her future husband and king 
over her country. 

When they were alone she turned to Rosald and, 
pointing to the robber’s ring, said: ‘“ There was one thing 
that you forgot. I recognized the ring at once as the 
one which Hankur the Tall stole many years ago from 
my father. I saw that rimg upon the finger of the 
knight who fought in the first tourney, but it was absent 

« from the finger: of him who claimed the reward. That 
was why I ordered the combat between you and your 
“friend. Your faithfulness to your promise did not allow 
that plan to succeed, so I had to try another, for I felt 
that the man who keeps his promise at all costs to him- 
self is the one I can trust.” And so Rosald became a 
king and ruled his country well and justly. ; 

Many years later a poor beggar knocked at the palace 
gates and asked for help. This was freely given, for it 

was the ere old ge Geirald. | 
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THE BARMECIDE FEAST 


I have now to relate the story of my sixth brother, 
called Schacabac, who finally became so poor that he had 
to beg for bread. But in spite of his poverty he had 
a keen wit and a sense of humor, so that he got along 
fairly well. One day, as he passed by a great house 
where there was an army of servants, he went to one 
of them and asked to whom the house belonged. 
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“My good man,” replied the servant, “whence do 
you come that you should ask such a question? Is 
it not plain to all the world that this is the palace 
of a Barmecide ?” 

My brother, who very well knew that the Barmecides 
were noted for their charity and kindness to the poor, 
spoke to one of the gatekeepers and prayed him to give 
him a small com. But the good keeper answered and 
said: ‘Go in to the master and ask of him. Nobody 
hinders you. I assure you he will send you back 
satisfied.” 

Much surprised, my brother thanked the porter and 
entered the palace. He went on and on until he came 
to a great hall richly furnished. At the farther end 
he saw an old man with a long white beard sitting by 
a table. This proved to be the Barmecide himself, who, 
as my brother approached, spoke to him in a civil manner 
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and said that he was welcome, and asked him what 
he desired. 
~ My lord,” said my brother, I am a poor man who 
stands in need of help. I swear to you that I have 
eaten nothing since yesterday.” 
“Can this be true?” demanded the Barmecide. " Alas! 
poor man, you must be ready to die of hunger. This 
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must not be. Ho, boy!” the old man went on in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ bring a basin of water immediately that we may 
wash our hands, and order supper served at once.” 

Schacabac did not know what to think of this gracious 
reception, and was about to express his thanks when the 
Barmecide, though no boy appeared and my brother saw 
neither water nor basin, fell to rubbing his hands as 
if someone had poured water over, them, and bade my 
brother come and wash with him. Schacabac judged by 
this that the Barmecide lord wished to be merry and, 
he himself loving a good jest, came forward and began 
to rub his hands also. 

‘Come, come,” cried the Barmecide to an invisible 
servant, ‘bring us something to eat at once; my guest 
must not be allowed to wait.” When he had spoken, 
though nothing appeared, he pretended to cut as if a 
dish of meat were before him and, putting his hand to 
his mouth, began to chew, saying to my brother: “ Eat, 
friend; eat heartily. You said you were like to die of 
hunger, but’ you eat as if you. had no appetite!” | 

“Pardon me, my lord,” said Schacabac, who readily 
took up the joke, “you will see now that I shall lose 
_no, time and that I can play my part well enough.” 

Pea Boy,’ cried the old gentleman, “bring us another, 
dish of bread. Come, my good friend, taste of this 
mutton and barley broth, unless, indeed, you prefer part 
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_ of that roast goose: How like ‘you this bread?” the 
Barmecide Continued; “I assure you that the cook who 
bakes this good bread draws the salary of a prince. Come, 
have a little of this sweét saucd’ ‘Help yourself to the honey 
and dried figs. Do not, I beg’ ofyou, eat. too much, for 
we have a great many'good: things yet to come.” 

Schacabae, ‘faintin& with’ hunger, preterided to feast 
heartily on these imvisiblé ‘dainties. The Barmecide con- 
tinued to call for other dishes, and boasted much of his 
roast lamb that had béetistuffed with nuts. ‘A dish,” 
continued: he, “that you will ‘find at no table but mine! 
Let me lielp -yow to sothe'‘and' judge if I have not Shi 
reason for praising it.) 

My brother acted as if he had received the lamb, and 
was enjoying it. ‘Nothing could be more delicious,” 
said he; ‘‘ your table, my lord, abounds with good things.” 

“IT knew you would like it,” said the Barmecide. 
‘Eat heartily; you cannot oblige me more.” 

“You see, my lord,” replied my brother, “how I 
show my appreciation.” : 

“Come,” said the Barmecide, again turning to his 
imaginary servant, ‘ bring the dessert. I fancy you will 
like that as well as you did the lamb. Tell me how 
you relish it, my friend.” 

“Tt is wonderful,’ replied Schacabac; ‘‘for in this 
pudding I taste at one time cloves, nutmeg, ginger, 
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pepper, and the finest of herbs. All of these are so 
well mixed that one does not prevent our tasting 
the other.” 

“You do me great honor,” cried the Barmecide, “by 
eating heartily of it. Come, boy, bring my imiend 
another helping of this pudding.” 

‘No, no, my lord, if it please you,’ cried my brother, 
“indeed, I cannot. I am filled so that I can eat no 
more.’ 

‘Well, then,’ cried the Barmecide, “we will have 
the dessert removed and order the fruit.” He waited a 
moment as if to give time for his servants to carry it 
away. Then turning to my brother, he passed an im- 
_aginary dish of nuts. “ Taste these almonds; they are 
good and freshly gathered.” Both of them pretended 
to crack and eat the nuts. “Look you, my friend, my 
servants are bringing the sweetmeats and_ preserves. 
Come, help yourself; but, indeed, you appear to me to eat 
as if you were not so hungry as when you came in.” 

“My lord,” replied Schacabac, whose jaws ached 
with moving and having nothing to eat, “I assure 
you that I cannot eat one thing more.” 

“ Well, then, my friend,’ resumed the Barmecide, 
‘we must drink a little wine after we have eaten 
so well.” 


“Tf you insist, I will drink,” said Schacabac, “for I 
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see you will leave nothing undone to complete our 
feast, but I wish to warn you before I begin that I 
am not used to drinking, and I fear I shall do some- 
thing that will show a lack of respect for your honored 
presence ; therefore, I should prefer to be excused from 
the wine. Allow me to drink water instead.” 

“No, no,” cried the Barmecide, “you shall drink 
wine’; and at the same time he ordered an imaginary 
servant to bring in a bottle of his choicest wine, which 
was served in exactly the same manner as had been 
the meat and the fruits before. He pretended to take 
the wine from the servant, and, having filled an invisible 
glass, he tasted it himself and, smacking his lips, passed 
it over to my brother, with the remark, ‘‘ Drink my 
good health and let me know if you do not think this 
wine excellent.” 

My brother reached out his hand for the glass and, 
holding it to the light, pronounced the color of the wine 
good, and also smelled of the contents to get the fragrance. 
Then, rising, he made a low salute to the Barmecide 
to signify that he took the liberty of drinking his 
health, and, raising the glass to his lips, he drank with 
all the signs of a man who drinks with pleasure. 
“My lord,” he exclaimed, “this is indeed excellent 
wine, but you will pardon my suggestion if I say 


that I think it is not strong enough.) 
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“I quite agree with you,” answered the Barmecide, 
“Ho, servant, bring us another bottle of the stronger 
vintage!” and, the second imaginary _ bottle having 
arrived, he poured out glassful after glassful and pressed 
them upon my brother, insisting that he drink. 

At length Schacabac became weary of the joke and, 
to end the matter, pretended to become intoxicated with 
the wine. Standing unsteadily upon his legs, he ap- 
proached the Barmecide and gave him such a box on the 
ear that he rolled from his chair upon the floor. 

‘Hold, hold,’ cried the old gentleman, scrambling 
upon his knees. 

“T entreat your pardon,” cried my brother, assisting 
him to his feet. “I told you before we began that 
my head was unused to wine and that I should do 
something of which I should repent. I entreat your 
forgiveness.” , | 

Thereupon the Barmecide burst into the heartiest 
laughter, and, shaking hands with my brother, he 
declared that he was a man after his own heart. “I 
have long wished,” said he, “to meet a man of your 
wit; but come, we will now sup in good earnest.” 

Saying this, he clapped his hands and a company of 
servants, real ones this time, appeared upon the scene and 
ushered them into a dining room where a table was 
standing loaded with all the kinds of food that they 
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had partaken of in their imaginary feast. Nor did this 
end my brother’s good fortune, for the Barmecide, finding 
him to be a man of good understanding as well as one 
who loved a joke, kept him in his service until his 
death, which did not occur until many years later. 


Arabian Nights 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


On the English sovereign piece you see St. George 
slaying a dragon. The saint’s steed rears on its hind 
legs. The knight’s cloak flies in the wind. His right 
hand grasps the deadly short sword that will soon deal 
the last blow. On the ground wriggles the four-footed 
winged beast, its snaky head lifted in rage, its eyes 
glaring in hatred of the bright captam who comes to 
deliver the people from its terror. 

Such a dragon once lived (if you care to believe the 
story) on the island of Rhodes, near the coast of 
Asia Minor. 

Country folk came into the town with pale cheeks, 
telling how they had been pursued by the monster ; 
how they had caught the gleam of its great eyes through 
the trees of the forest; how its jaws had opened to let 
out smoke and flames! Or they reported the death of 
a young girl, a young man, or a child under the claws 
of the terrible creature. 

On the hill above the city stood a castle-like build- 
ing, with huge gates, thick walls, and tall turrets. A 
chapel was inside. Every now and then you could 
hear the tolling of the chapel bell and the solemn chant 
of the monks. The place was the monastery of the 
Knights of St. John. The monks were half warriors, 
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half men of prayer. They had a ruler over them who 
_Nwas known as the Grand Master. 

One of the knights of St. John went out to seek and 
kill the dragon. Alas! he never returned. In the mon- 
ster’s cave lay his bones and his sword and his shield. . 

A second went forth, hoping to gain the gift of a gold 
cross, which was to be presented to the conqueror of the 
dragon. He also failed; he also died. 

A third ventured to attack the beast. The same fate 
befell him. : 

A fourth brave fellow followed, and he was devoured 
with the rest. 

A fifth tried the awful task, and he did not succeed. 

Great was the mourning among the citizens. 

The Grand Master called his monks together and said : 
“ Brethren, it is beyond the power of man to conquer this 
beast. I forbid any of you to attempt it again.” 

But one knight thought much of the suffering of the 
people and of the tears that had been shed for the loss . 
of so many victims. He longed to see the pleasant 
way through the forest made safe again for the feet of 
children. Notwithstanding the command of the Grand 
Master, he resolved that he himself would do what five 
comrades had been unable to perform. 

For three months he prepared himself. He exercised 
in the use of lance and sword. Day after day he 
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trained his limbs to move quickly, so that he could dart 
forward and backward like a flash of light. Then he 
sallied out of the monastery early one gray morning and 
plunged into the dusky glade where the dragon’s den lay. 

A low growl, a hiss, a muffled roar! The dragon had 
taken the alarm and was on the watch for the bold foe. 

With upraised sword the young Knight of St. John 
sprang upon the monster. There was a burst of fire! 
Smoke rolled in black volumes about the cave. Two 
immense wings flapped and. beat in fury. 

At last a gasping roar denoted the end of the fight. 
Heavily dropped the body of the dragon to the earth, 
and the knight, all splashed with blood and soot, looked | 
down upon his fallen foe. 
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The news soon spread. Crowds of people collected at the 
spot to view the dead monster. Loud were the shouts of joy; 
tremendous were the cheers that saluted the conqueror. 

“To you is due the cross!” the people cried. ‘“ You 
have borne yourself as a hero!” 

In glad procession they marched to the gate of the old 
monastery, the dragon slayer in their midst. A group 
of knights appeared at the entrance. They smiled their 
greetings to their valiant comrade. ; 

Then stepped forward the Grand Master. His eyes 
were stern. 
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“He has slain the dragon!” rang out a thousand 
voices. ©“ Master, award him the cross!” 

The Grand Master maintained his grave look. 

‘“ Young brother,” he said, “in this monastery the first 
lesson you have to learn is to obey. Obedience is your 
first duty. You did not obey my order. You went to 
meet the dragon because you thought to gain glory. 
You were moved by pride and vanity. Go to your 
chamber. You have not won the cross.” 

For a moment all were silent. 

“Sir,” cried the other knights, “you are too severe 
‘on our friend. He did indeed disobey, but he acted 
like a. hero.” 

The Grand Master made no reply. He regarded the 
‘young knight with a fixed gaze. 
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The hero cast his glance upon the ground. His cheeks 
turned red. For a few minutes anger glowed in his heart. 

Then he calmed himself. He unfastened his helmet, 
shield, and breastplate, gave his armor to a companion, 
and turned humbly and quietly away. The hot words 
that were about to spring from his lips were mastered. 
He obeyed in silence. 

The Grand Master’s face changed to a smile of 
admiration. 

‘My son!” he called, “ come back!”” Having embraced 
him, he drew out a gold cross and placed it in his 
hand, saying: “ You can do a greater thing than killing 
the dragon. You can conquer your own feelings. You 
have gained a victory over yourself. Take the cross!” 


F. J. Goutp 
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THE STORY OF ALADDIN 


In the capital of China there once lived a tailor named 
Mustapha. The tailor was poor and with difficulty earned 
a living for himself, his wife, and his son, whose name 
was Aladdin. 

Aladdin, though good-natured, was extremely careless 
and lazy; so much so that his father became worried at 
the idleness of his son, but nothing he could do or say 
made any difference in the conduct of the boy. Even 
when his father died, which happened when Aladdin was 
about fifteen years old, the good-for-nothing fellow did 
very little to help his poor mother, and spent his time 
playing with companions as idle as himself. 

One day while Aladdin was lounging in the street a 
stranger, passing by, stopped to observe him. Now this 
man was a magician. He was one of the greatest magi- 
cians that had ever lived. His most powerful piece of 
magic was a large iron ring. When the ring was rubbed, 
a huge genie would appear and would do anything that 
the wearer of the ring asked him to do. The magician 
was not satisfied with this wonderful ring, but wished 
also to possess a wonderful lamp. For the lamp had a 
genie even more powerful than that of the ring. 

Now the magician learned that the lamp was hidden 
in a cave not far from the capital where Aladdin lived. 
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And he also found out that no one could take the 
lamp from its hiding place except a youth who had not 
yet reached the stage of manhood, so when the magician 
caught sight of Aladdin, he said to himself: “This boy 
seems to have very little to do and yet he looks bright 
and intelligent. I think he may be just the youth that 
I want to get the lamp for me.” He made inquiries 
among his playmates as to who Aladdin was, and soon 
learned his whole story. The crafty magician then went 
up to him and asked, ‘ Was not your father known as 
Mustapha, the tailor?” 

‘He was,” replied the boy, “but my father is now 
dead.” 

The magician pretended to burst into tears, and, em- 
bracing Aladdin, he cried: “ Alas! my boy, your father 
was my brother. You and your mother are the only 
ones now left to me.” 

Then inquiring where his mother lived, he gave the 
lad a handful of silver, saying, ‘Go, my lad, to your 
mother and tell her that if she is willing I will dine 
with her this evening.” 

Aladdin did not doubt the stranger’s story in the least, 
and ran at once to tell his mother. 

His mother could not remember that Mustapha had 
ever spoken to her of a brother, but since the stranger 
had treated her son so kindly and given him money 
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enough to provide a supper, she made ready to receive 
him. 

True to his promise, in the evening the new relation 
came, and giving the widow of Mustapha a brotherly 
kiss, shed many tears, lamenting that he had not arrived 
sooner, that he might have seen his brother alive. 

During the meal the magician pretended to admire 
Aladdin greatly. 

“He is very like his father,” said he. ‘ Although it 
is forty years since I left my native country, I can still 
remember the way he looked. I knew the boy the 
instant I saw him.” 

Then turning to Aladdin, he asked him what trade 
he had chosen. At this question Aladdin was covered 
with confusion and with hanging head confessed that 
he had not chosen any trade. 

At this the magician blamed him severely, but in 
the end promised to assist him and even suggested that 
he might set, him up in business. 

“For,” said he, “I can instruct you just how to 
buy your goods, and if you will promise to be diligent 
I will take a shop and furnish it for you with silks 
and linens.” 

Aladdin did not lack sense, so he accepted his uncle’s 
offer with great thankfulness and promised sincerely to 
reform. The next day the magician fitted Aladdin out 
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with handsome clothes, put money in his pocket, and 
visited several of the leading shops in the town. 

Aladdin and his mother were completely deceived. They 
never doubted that the man was really what he claimed 
to be, and blessed Providence for their good fortune. 

One evening at supper the magician said to Aladdin: 
‘To-morrow I will take you for a long walk through 
the gardens just outside the city. Here we can view 
the beautiful country and perhaps meet some. of my 
wealthy friends.” 

As they passed through the wonderful gardens Aladdin 
was delighted, while the false uncle drew him farther 
and farther away from the city. When Aladdin became 
tired the magician proposed that they should sit down 
and rest and also gave him candy and sweet cakes, of 
which he seemed to have an unlimited store. 

At length they came to a deep valley between two 
high mountains. Here the magician told Aladdin that 
he would show him some wonderful magic which he 
had learned on his travels. He directed him to gather 
a parcel of dry sticks and kindle a little fire, which 
being done, the magician cast a powder upon it and, 
waving his hands slowly above the blaze, pronounced 
certain magical words. At once a great smoke arose. 
The earth trembled, and just in front of the fire there 
appeared a square flat stone. 
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Aladdin was so frightened at what he saw that he 
started to run away, but the magician held him fast 
and with soothing words assured the troubled boy 
he had nothing to fear if he would do just as he 
was told. 

Then the magician continued, saying, ‘ There is hidden 
f under that stone an immense treasure which you may. 

have for your very own if you will carefully do exactly 
as I tell you.” 
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At this Aladdin became interested and promised to 
do as he was ordered. 

Thereupon the magician embraced him and ordered 
him to pronounce the name of his father and raise up 
the stone. 

Aladdin did as he was directed and, in spite of its 
immense size, lifted the stone with great ease. 

To his surprise he found the stone had covered a hole 
or well several feet in depth, from the bottom of which 
there descended a flight of stone steps. 

“Observe,” said the magician, “what I am going to 
say to you. Not alone the treasure but your very life 
may depend upon your obedience. Though I have opened 
this cave, I am forbidden to enter it, but you may go 
with safety, protected by this rmg”; and the magician, 
carefully drawing the magic ring from his own finger, 
placed it on that of the boy. “Go down boldly. You 
will find at the bottom of yonder steps three great halls 
in each of which you will see huge chests full of gold 
and silver, but do not touch them. Even your clothes 
must not brush the walls. If they should, you will in- 
stantly die. After you have passed these halls you will 
come to a garden. Here you will be perfectly safe. You 
may handle and take anything that you see. At the 
farther end of the garden you will notice a small copper 
lamp burning brightly. Take up the lamp, extinguish 


the light, pour out the oil, place the lamp carefully 


-In your blouse, and bring it to me.” 


“Aladdin did exactly as he was ordered. Leaping to 
the bottom of the hole, he passed down the flight of 
steps and came to the halls in which were the chests 
of gold and silver. Remembering his danger, he took 
care not to touch these and passed on safely into the 
garden. Here he found the lamp burning just as his 
false uncle had told him, and, pouring out the oil, he 


placed it in his blouse. 
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Then remembering that he might look about with 
safety, he gazed with eyes full of wonder at trees loaded 
with the most beautiful fruits of all colors. 

Aladdin did not know, having never seen anything 
like them before, that these beautiful colored fruits were 
really pearls and rubies and emeralds and diamonds. 
But the boy was pleased with their beauty and filled 
his pockets with as many as they would hold, and when 
his pockets were full he placed handful after handful 
in his blouse with the lamp. He then returned through 
the halls, using the same care as before, and having 
mounted the steps he called to his uncle to help him 
climb out of the hole. 

Now the wicked magician had no intention of helping 
Aladdin out of the cave. His plan was to get posses- 
sion of the magic lamp and then to let down the rock 
over the entrance to the cave and leave poor Aladdin 
to his fate. 

So he ordered the boy to hand him up the lamp. 
This Aladdin could not do, as the lamp lay at the 
bottom of his blouse, covered deeply with the jewels. 
So instead of obeying he again cried: “Dear uncle, 
first help me out of this deep hole, and then you 
shall have your lamp. It is here safe in my blouse.” 
At this the magician grew angry, and fire flashed from 
his eyes. 
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“You young simpleton,” he shouted, “give me the 
lamp at once or it will be the worse for you.” 

At this moment the magician caught sight of some 
people who were about to enter the valley. 

Full of fear at being discovered, and enraged at Alad- 
din’s obstinacy, the magician raised his hands, uttered 
two magical words, and at once the stone fell back 
into place, the earth closed over it, and not a sign of 
the cave remained. 

The magician had now lost all hope of obtaining the 
magic lamp, since it was forever out of his power to 
open the cave again or to teach others to do it. He 
therefore set off for his own country, taking care not 
‘to return to the city lest he should be questioned as to 
what had become of his pretended nephew. 

Aladdin was full of horror at finding himself buried 
alive. He cried out again and again, calling upon his 
uncle to help him, offering to give him the lamp at once. 
But it was too late. As the cave was entirely dark, he 
thought of returning to the garden, which was light. 
But the door which had been opened by enchantment 
was now shut. In his agony Aladdin happened to rub 
- the iron ring, which still remained upon his finger. Im- 
mediately an enormous genie arose out of the earth. 
He was as huge as a giant and bore a torch in his hand 
which lit up the cave as if the sun were shining in it. 


“ What wouldst thou have me do?” he asked. “I am 
ready to obey thee as thy slave, I and the other slaves 
of the ring.” 

At another time Aladdin would have been terrified to 
death, but his despair gave him courage, and he cried, 
“I order you, if you are able, to take me out of this 
horrible place.” 
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He had no sooner spoken than the earth opened, and 
the genie took him up gently in one of his huge hands 
and placed him on the surface in the bright sunshine. 

Then the monster disappeared and the earth closed at 
the same time. 

When Aladdin reached home he was so worn out with 
his adventure that he cast himself upon his couch and 
at once fell into a deep sleep. But at length he awoke 
and told his astonished mother the whole story of the 
magic cave and how he had been treated by his uncle. 

“And now, dear mother,” he said, “ may I have some- 
thing to eat, for | am nearly famished with hunger.” 

‘“ Alas, my boy,” said the poor woman, “there is noth- 
ing left m the house to eat, and I have no money to 
provide more.” 

Then she caught sight of the copper lamp. 

‘Perhaps,’ said she, “if this old lamp were polished, 
I might exchange it for a little food.” And she began 
to rub the lamp with her sleeve. 

In an instant a genie of gigantic size stood before her and 
said: ‘““ What wouldst thou have me do? I am ready to 
obey thee as thy slave, I and the other slaves of the lamp.” 

At the sight of the monster Aladdin’s mother fell into 
a deep swoon. But the boy, who had seen genii before, 
snatched the lamp out of her hand and cried, “I am 
hungry; bring me something to eat.” 
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The genie disappeared, but soon returned with a large 
silver basin which held twelve covered silver plates, 
and on these plates was the most delicious food imag- 
inable. Having placed the dishes on the table, he again 
disappeared. 

When Aladdin’s mother recovered she was delighted 
with the beautiful dishes and the abundant food which 
they contained. 

While they were feasting she inquired of her son what 
had happened while she had lain unconscious. 

When Aladdin told her that rubbing the lamp had 
caused the genie to appear, she was filled with horror at 
what she had done and said she would never touch it 
again. She earnestly advised Aladdin to sell the terri- 
ble thing. This Aladdin refused to do, saying that the 
lamp with its genii would make him richer than the 
richest prince and that through its power he hoped some 
day to be one of the great lords of the kingdom. 

The lamp proved even more powerful than Aladdin 
had hoped. From being the son of a poor tailor, he 
became one of the richest men in the world. 

One day as Aladdin was walking in the town he heard 
an order of the Sultan that all the people should shut 
up their shops and keep within doors, while the Princess 
Badroulboudour (that is, “full moon of full moons ”), the 
Sultan’s daughter, went to the baths. Aladdin was seized 


with a desire to behold the princess, and by means of 
his great wealth he obtained a view of her face as she 
passed along the street. He at once became enraptured 
with her beauty and felt that he must have her for his 
wile. Accordingly he sent presents of the richest jewels to 
the Sultan and begged for an audience with his Majesty. 
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The Sultan, impressed with the beauty and costliness 
of Aladdin’s presents, at length agreed to accept the 
young manas a suitor for his daughter. You may be 
sure Aladdin’ was careful to say nothing about his being 
the son‘ of'a poor tailor. 

As a final test’ of- Aladdin’s wealth the Sultan insisted 
that asa marriage gift to his daughter, Aladdin should 
send him forty basins of massive gold full of the same 
kind of stones —diamonds, rubies, and emeralds — that 
he had given him before, each basin to be‘carried by a 
black slave led by a young and beautiful white slave, 
all of whom were to be magnificently dressed al 

“Go,” said the Sultan; ‘and when your gift appears 
I am ready to receive you as my son-in-law.” 

Aladdin was delighted to comply with the request and, 
rubbing his copper lamp, ordered the genie to provide at 
once the present which the Sultan had demanded. 

In a few minutes the house was filled with the eighty 
slaves, the forty black ones bearing huge golden basins 
filled with all sorts of jewels. Opening the door, Aladdin 
ordered a white slave to go out and a black one with 
his golden basin to follow. 

In this order they all set forth for the palace of the 
Sultan. 

As they marched through the city the people crowded 
to see them. They formed a semicircle before the throne 
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of the Sultan, where, upon the order of Aladdin, the 
black slaves advanced and placed the golden vessels 
filled with jewels at the feet of the sovereign. 

Thereupon the Sultan ordered the marriage between 
Aladdin and the princess to take place at once. 

In the meantime Aladdin had ordered the genie to 
build him a palace directly opposite the Sultan’s. It 
was to be made of the rarest and most costly materials, 
with a large hall’ and dome at the top. There were 
to be four and twenty windows, all decorated with the 
most beautiful jewels. Almost as soon as it was ordered 
the genie presented himself and said: ‘Sir, your palace 
is finished. Come and see how you like it.” Then the 
genie led Aladdin through the various apartments, where 
he found his orders had been carefully obeyed. The 
treasury was filled to the ceiling with bags of money, 
the palace was adorned with the most costly furniture, 
while the stables held some of the finest horses in 
the world. 

Aladdin gave the genie the praise he deserved and 
then ordered him to spread a piece of fine velvet from the 
Sultan’s palace to his own for the princess to walk on. 

From this time Aladdin lived in great state. He was 
also happy in the love of the princess and the affection 
of the people. But no situation in human life is exempt 
from misfortune. | Several years after Aladdin’s marriage 
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the great magician who had left him in the cave to 
starve discovered through his magic that Aladdin was 
not dead but was married to a princess and was living 
in wealth and splendor. 

At once the magician burst out in a great rage, saying : 
‘Has this miserable tailor’s son discovered the genie of 
the lamp? Shall I allow him to enjoy the fruits of my 
labor and study? He shall not long do so.” 

The magician at once prepared for a journey and, set- 
ting off the next day, traveled until he arrived again at 
the capital of China. Here he easily learned of Aladdin’s 
wonderful fortune, but the crafty magician was not dis- 
heartened and soon formed a plan to get control of the 
magic lamp once more. 

He hunted out a coppersmith and had him make a 
quantity of beautiful lamps. Placing these in a basket, 
he passed down the street, crying: “ New lamps for old!’ 
New lamps for old! Who will exchange with me and 
get a new lamp for an old one?” 

Soon he had at his heels a crowd, some of whom 
thought he was a madman and some a fool. But many 
of the thrifty housewives hunted up all their old lamps, 
which, true to his word, the magician exchanged for his 
beautiful new ones. 

Now it happened that the princess was looking from 
her window and saw the crowd. Her curiosity was 
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aroused, so calling one of her slaves to her side she 
ordered her to go and find out what all the confusion 
was. about. The slave shortly returned and told the 
princess that there was a queer trader in the street with 
a basket filled with beautiful lamps which he was offering 
to exchange for old lamps. 
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Upon this report one of the princess’s women said: 
“Let us find out if this man is as silly as he pretends 
to be. I remember to have seen an old copper lamp 
in the master’s room, and I am sure he would be very 
glad to have a beautiful new lamp in its place.” 

The princess thought this a good idea. The lamp was 
brought down. The exchange was made; and the crafty 
magician, having obtained the prize he sought, threw 
down his basket of new lamps, and while the people 
were scrambling for them, he vanished in the crowd. 

As soon as he was safely outside the city he gave 
the lamp a gentle rub. At once the genie appeared and 
said: ‘What wouldst thou have me do? I am ready 
to obey thee as thy slave, I and the other slaves of 
the lamp.” 

“IT command you,’ ordered the magician, “to take - 
the palace which you built for the miserable tailor’s 
son and carry it to my home in the wilds of Africa.” 

The Sultan had been so delighted with Aladdin’s 
beautiful palace that he used every morning to admire 
it from his window. The morning after its removal 
by the magician he gazed in wonder and horror at 
the empty space where the palace had stood the 
evening before. 

Calling his counselors together, he asked them the mean- 
ing of this terrible disaster. The head counselor, bowing 
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low, replied : ‘‘ Your Majesty knows I have always believed 
this palace and its immense riches to have been the work 
of magic only. Now it is plain that what was produced so 
easily has been, with equal ease, taken away again.” 

These words of the counselor filled the Sultan with 
rage against poor Aladdin. “ Where is the impostor, 
the vile wretch?” he exclaimed. ‘“ Bring him before me 
and let his head pay the price of his wicked actions.” 
~ Now it happened that while all these things were 
taking place, Aladdin was away on a hunting trip and 
was in entire ignorance of the misfortune which had 
befallen him. 

As the hunting party approached the city, an officer, 
with a body of soldiers, met him and said, “I regret, sir, 
but the commands of the Sultan are that I am to arrest 
you and carry you before him as a criminal.’ Accord- 
ingly a chain was put around Aladdin’s neck and fastened 
around his body, and one of the soldiers, taking hold 
of the chain, led poor Aladdin on foot through the city 
in this most shameful fashion. 

Aladdin was filled with astonishment and rage. The 
officer could not tell him the reason for his arrest, nor 
could Aladdin imagine what the cause might be. When 
he was brought into the royal presence, the Sultan, with- 
out deigning to speak to him, ordered the executioner 
to cut off his head. 
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At this moment a great shouting arose outside the 
palace walls. The people were filled with fury at the 
sight of Aladdin being led through the city in disgrace, 
for he was universally loved and respected. A large mob 
followed the party to the palace, and as the news spread 
the mob increased. People of all kinds and descriptions 
joined them, and a great disturbance arose, for some 
of the rioters even attempted to force the gates, while 
others scaled the walls of the palace. 

The Sultan was terrified. He feared for his throne 
and even for:his life. He ordered Aladdin to be unbound 
at once, and the head counselor proclaimed a pardon 
from the castle walls. This satisfied the people, and the 
mob dispersed. — 

When Aladdin was set at liberty he threw himself at 
- the Sultan’s feet and begged to know his crime. “ Your 
crime, wretched man!” replied the Sultan; “look there. 
See where your palace once stood. There is nothing 
but empty space. Tell me what magic has caused it 
to disappear and with it my beautiful, my beloved, 
daughter.” 

Aladdin was at once filled with despair but, kneeling 
before the Sultan, cried: “I beseech your Majesty to give 
me only forty days in which to search for my dear prin- 
cess. If at the end of that time I am unsuccessful, I 
swear to return and to deliver myself into your hands.” 
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“ Begone, then,” shouted the Sultan; “but if you 
forget your oath you shall not escape my punish- 
ment.” 

When Aladdin was alone he rubbed the magic ring 
and summoned its genie. As soon as the monster had 
appeared he ordered him to bring back his palace and 
his princess. 

“That I cannot do,” replied the genie. “The palace 
was made by the slave of the lamp. You must give 
your orders to him.” 

-““Then,” said Aladdin, “convey me instantly to the 
place where my palace now stands and set me down 
under the window of my princess.” 

These words were no sooner uttered than Aladdin found 
himself in the center of Africa and directly under the 
window of his beloved wife. As soon as morning came, 
for he had arrived during the night, the princess perceived 
Aladdin from her window and, filled with joy, beckoned 
him to come to a rear door. Here a slave met him and 
conducted him to his beloved princess. 

Soon the story of the exchange of the lamps and all 
that had happened afterwards was related; his wife also 
told Aladdin that the magician came each day to ask 
her hand in marriage, saying that her father had put 
Aladdin to death immediately after her disappearance 
and the removal of the palace. 
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But the princess had turned from the magician with 
disgust and refused to listen to his words. Then Aladdin 
disclosed a plan to the princess whereby they might be 
revenged upon the crafty magician. “ When he comes to 
you to-day, receive him with smiles and invite him to dine 
with you this evening. Then, when the wine is served, 
place this sleeping powder in his cup, but be careful he does 
not discover you, for he is more cunning than a serpent.” 

Kverything worked as Aladdin had planned. The 
magician was delighted at the favors shown him by 
the princess, and prepared a magnificent feast with rare 
wines and food of every description. When the wine 
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was served, the princess, under cover of her napkin, 
dropped the sleeping powder into her goblet; and when 
they were about to drink she said, in her most flattering 
manner, “ Honored sir, in my country it is the custom 
between dear friends to exchange cups.” At the same 
time she held out her wine toward him. The magician 
was entirely deceived and, the exchange having been 
made, each drained his cup to the bottom. Thereupon 
the magician arose from his chair, staggered, and fell 
heavily to the floor. 

Aladdin, who had been hiding behind some of the rich 
tapestries that adorned the room, came forward with a 
drawn sword. First ordering the princess from the 
room, he cut off the head of his enemy, and reaching 
within his coat brought out the old magic lamp whose 
shape he knew so well. 

He at once summoned the genie and commanded him 
to restore the palace to its former place, and in the twin- 
kling of an eye they were all transported — Aladdin, 
princess, palace, everything — to the capital of China and 
placed in the exact spot from which they had been removed. 

The Sultan, overjoyed at the return of his beloved 
daughter, embraced them all, and afterwards, when the 
Sultan died, Aladdin ruled in his stead over the great 
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UNCLE PODGER 


A picture had come home from the frame-maker’s and 
was standing.in the dining room waiting to be put up. 
Aunt Podger asked Uncle Podger what was to be done 
with it,.and Uncle Podger said: “Oh, you leave that to 
me. Don’t you, any of you, worry yourselves about that. 
Ill do all that.” 7 

As a start he took off his coat. Next he sent the girl 
out for a dime’s worth of nails, and then one of the 
boys after her to tell her what size to get, and from 
that he began to work down until he had the whole 
house running. 

“Now you go and get me my hammer, Will,’ he 
shouted ; ‘‘and you bring me a bit of string, Tom; and 
1 shall want the stepladder, too; and Jim! you run 
round to Mr. Goggles and tell him ‘Pa’s kind regards 
and hopes his leg’s better, and will he lend him his 
rule?” And don’t you go, Maria, because I shall want 
somebody to hold me the light; and. when the girl 
comes back she must go out again for some picture 
cord. And Tom —where’s Tom?— Tom, you come here ; 
I shall want you to hand me up the picture.” 

And then he lifted up the picture. It slipped through 
his fingers and dropped with a bang. The picture came 
out, ‘i the frame. Uncle Podger made a grab for the 
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glass, trying to save it, but cut himself instead. And 
then he sprang round the room, hopping from one foot 
to the other, looking for his handkerchief. He could 
not find his handkerchief, because it was in the pocket 
of the coat he had taken off, and he did not know 
where he had put the coat, and all the house had to 
leave off looking for his tools and start looking for 
his coat. 
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‘Does n’t anybody in the whole house know where 
my coat is? I never came across such a set in all my 
life—upon my word I didn’t. Six of you!—and you 
can’t find a coat that I put down not five minutes ago. 
Well, of all the—” 

Then he got up and found that he had been sitting 
on it. 

“Oh, you can give it up!” he shouted. “I’ve found 
it myself now. Might just as well ask the cat to find 
anything as expect you people to find it.” 

And when half an hour had been spent in tying up 
his finger, and a new glass had been got, and the tools 
and the ladder and the chair and the candle had been 
brought, he started again, the whole family, mceluding 
the girl and the dog, standing round ready to help. It 
took two people to hold the chair, a third to help him 
up on it and hold him there, a fourth to hand him a 
nail, while a fifth passed him up the hammer. When 
all was ready Uncle Podger dropped the nail. 

“There!” he growled in-an injured tone, “ now the 
nail’s gone.” 

And we all went down on our knees and hunted for 
it. Meanwhile he stood on the chair and wanted to 
know if he was to be kept there all the evening. 

The nail was found at last, but by this time Uncle 
Podger had lost the hammer. sl 
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‘“Where’s the hammer? What did I do with the 
hammer? Great heavens! Seven of you, gaping round 
there, and you don’t know what I did with the hammer!” 

When we found the hammer for him, he had lost 
sight of the mark he had made on the wall where the 
nail was to go in, and each of us had to get up on a 
chair beside him and see if we could find it. Of course 
we each found the mark in a different place, and then 
Uncle Podger called us all fools, one after another, and 
told us to get down. And then he took the rule again 
to remeasure. He found that the point he wanted was 
just one half thirty-one and three-eighths inches. Uncle 
Podger tried to do it in his head and began to go mad. 

Then we all tried to do it in our heads, and all getting 
different answers began to sneer at one another. In 
the general row the original number was forgotten, and 
Uncle Podger had to measure it over again. 

He used the string this time, and at just the moment 
when he was leaning over the chair and trying to reach 
a point three inches beyond what was possible for him 
to reach, the string slipped, and down Uncle Podger 
slid onto the piano, so that his head and body struck 
all the notes at the same time. It made a very wonderful 
sound and could be heard for a long distance. 

‘At last Uncle Podger got the spot fixed again, and 
put the point of the nail on it with his left hand, and 
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took the hammer in his right hand. With the first 
blow he smashed his thumb. With a yell he dropped 
the hammer on somebody’s toes. 

Aunt Maria mildly observed that next time Uncle 
Podger was going to hammer a nail into the wall, she 
hoped he ’d let her know in time so that she could go and 
spend a week with her mother while it was being done. 
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“Oh! you women, you make such a fuss over every- 
thing,” replied Uncle Podger, picking himself up. ‘‘ Why, 
I like doing a little job of this sort.” 

And then he had another try, and at the second blow 
the nail went clean through the plaster, and half the 
hammer after it, while Uncle Podger went up against 
the wall with force enough nearly to flatten his nose. 

Then we had to find the rule and the string again, 
and a new hole was made; and about midnight the 
picture was up, very crooked and Insecure, the wall for 
yards round looking as if it had been ‘smoothed down 
with a rake, and everybody dead-beat and wretched — 
except Uncle Podger. 

“There you are,’ he said, stepping heavily off the 
chair onto the charwoman’s corns and looking with evi- 
dent pride over the mess he had made. ‘‘ Why, some 
people would have had a man in to do a little thing 
like that!” 
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A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 


’T was the night before Christmas, when all through the 
house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In. hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there ; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads; 

And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap, 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 
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7 Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 
The moon, on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 
= Gave a luster of midday to objects below; 
4 When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
3 But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
| * With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
4 I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick! 
; More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 
s And he whistled and shouted, and called them by 
e name : 
j “Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and 


Vixen ! 


On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky, 
So up to the housetop the coursers they flew, 

With a sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicholas too; 
And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot; 
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A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face, and a little round belly 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bowlful of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 
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Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings ; then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
“ Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night!” 


| / CLEMENT C. Moorr 
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THE STORY OF ALI COGIA 


There lived at Bagdad a well-known merchant named 
Ali Cogia. He was modestly rich, contented with his 
station in life, and, therefore, happy. 

But it happened that for three nights, one after the 
other, Ali dreamed that an old man with a flowing beard 
had come to him and, holding him with his deep pierc- 
ing eyes, had said: “ Ali Cogia, as a good Mohammedan 
it is your duty to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. Too 
long already you have put off this duty.” After saying 
which, the old man vanished. 

Ali was filled with alarm at this dream and decided 
at once to do as he had been bidden. He sold out 
his business, therefore, and divided all of the money into 
two parts. With one half of it he bought goods and 
articles with which to trade on his journey, the other 
half he placed in a deep jar, filling the remaining 
space with ripe olives. This jar he bore to a friend of 
his and asked that he be allowed to leave it in his friend’s 
storehouse until his return from Mecca. Ali spoke of it 
simply as a jar of olives, and did not say a word about 
the money which lay concealed at the bottom. 

His friend, who was named Noureddin, gave his 
consent readily and, handing him the key to his 


storehouse, told Ali to set the jar where he pleased, 
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promising that it should remain safe and untouched 
until his return. 

Shortly after this, Ali Cogia set out for Mecca, where he 
performed the holy rites which all good Mohammedans 
observe when visiting the sacred place. 

But Ali did not immediately return. His duties being 
completed, he next went to Cairo, and thence to 
Damascus, for trade was good and Ali enjoyed seeing 
the new and beautiful places. In fact, he took so long 
a journey that it was fully seven years before he turned 
his steps homeward toward Bagdad. 

All this time the jar of olives had stood undisturbed 
in Noureddin’s storehouse. But it so fell out that only 
a few days before Ali Cogia’ came home, the wife of 
Noureddin expressed a wish for some ripe olives. This 
brought to his mind the jar that his friend had left with 
him so long before, and turning to his wife he said: 
“The places where olives are for sale are now closed, 
but do you recollect the jar of olives that Ali Cogia left 
with me before he set out on his pilgrimage? Perhaps 
they are still good. If they are, you shall have some.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed his wife. ‘‘ The olives were left 
with you as a sacred trust. It would be the height of 
dishonor to meddle with them in any way.” 

But Noureddin was obstinate. He opened the jar and 
found, as he feared, that the olives at the top were 
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moldy and good for nothing; but thinking to find them 
better at the bottom, he emptied them all out and, of 
course, disclosed the hidden bag of gold. “Ah! what 
have we here?” he exclaimed; and, untying the string, 
his eyes glittered at sight of the gold. 
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Noureddin could not resist the temptation. The jar 
had been left in his charge simply as a jar of olives. 
“JT will take the gold and say nothing,” he said to 
himself. Then replacing the olives he found that the 
jar was only partly filled. “This will never do,” he 
thought, “I will throw all the old olives away and 
replace them with new.” So the next day he went 
to the market place and purchased enough olives to 
fill the jar completely. 

When Ali Cogia arrived at Bagdad his first visit was 
made to Noureddin, for he was naturally anxious about 
his gold. His former friend received him with what 
appeared to be great joy, saying: “I am delighted to 
see you after your long journey. I had fears that 
something had happened to you.’ Then handing Ali 
the key to the storehouse, he continued: “Go and get 
your’ jar of olives. You will find them just as you 
left them.” 

Ali Cogia thanked his friend and, taking the jar home, 
turned out the olives. He was surprised to see that the 
gold had been taken away. He returned in haste to 
Noureddin and tried in a friendly way to get him 
to return the gold. “If you had need of the money in 
your business,” he said, “you are welcome to its use, 
but it is fully half my fortune and I cannot lose it. 
Do justice by me, I beg of you.” 
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But the base merchant would not listen to his plead- 
ings. “He knew that Ali Cogia could produce no proof 
that he had left the treasure in his charge, and he felt 
sure that his own character as an honest merchant would 
bear him out against one who had been absent so long 
and who was almost unknown in his native city. 

Indeed, it turned out just as Noureddin had foreseen. 
When the judge had heard Ali Cogia’s complaint, he called 
upon Noureddin for his defense, which he made as follows: 

“It is true that Ali Cogia, several years ago, at his 
own request, left a jar in my storehouse which he told 
me was filled with olives. I never saw the jar. He car- 
ried it to the storehouse himself. He left it where he 
pleased, and when he returned he found it in the same 
place, covered as he had left it. He did not place in my 
care any treasure, nor did he speak of there being money 
in the jar. He has no witness to prove that he placed 
money in it. He might just as well demand of me a jar 
of jewels. This I am ready to declare upon my oath.” 

The judge, finding that Al could bring no witness 
to prove that he had placed gold in the jar, refused to 
listen further to his complaint and dismissed it at once. 
But Ali was not willing to give up his gold so easily. 
He therefore appealed to the caliph —the highest judge 
in the city —to hear his tale, and the caliph at length 
fixed a day for the hearing. 
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Now it happened that the evening before the case was 
to be tried, the great judge and a friend were out walking 
together when they met a group of children and heard 
one of them say, “Come, let us play that I am the judge ~ 
and we will try the case of Ali Cogia”’; for the case, 
indeed, had attracted much attention among the people 
of Bagdad. “Come,” said the boy, “I am the judge. 
Bring Ali Cogia and the merchant who cheated him out 
of his gold before me.’”’ At once the great judge became 
interested and, quietly taking a seat near the children, he 
_and his friend listened to every word that was said. 

he first to speak was Ali Cogia, who said that he had 
left the jar of olives, in which was placed a bag of gold, 
-in the care of his friend, and that upon his return the 
gold was missing. Then another boy, who took the part 
of Noureddin, replied in just the way that Noureddin had 
done at the real trial, saying that he knew nothing about 
the gold, that it was only a scheme of Ali Cogia’s to 
defraud him, and that to all he had said he was willing 
to make oath. 

“ Wait a moment,” said the youthful judge, “ before 
you make oath; bring before me the jar of olives.” 
Two of the boys pretended to bring forward a jar, and 
each party, Ali Cogia and Noureddin, owned that it was 
the identical jar that was then in dispute. The young 
judge ordered the jar to be opened and pretended to eat 
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some of the fruit. ‘“ These olives,” said he, “are excel- 
lent. It doesn’t seem possible that they could have been 
kept for seven years. Send for some olive merchants.” 
Two other lads now stood forward as dealers in olives. 
The pretended judge demanded of them how long olives 
would keep fit to eat. The merchants answered, “ Using 
our utmost care, they will lose their taste and color by the 
third year.” “Look, then,” said the young judge, “into 


this jar and tell me how old those olives are.” The two 
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imaginary olive merchants seemed to examine and taste 
the olives, and, turning to the judge, the leader said, “ We 
both agree that these olives are of this year’s growth, for 
they are new and good.” “New!” exclaimed the judge; 
‘ Noureddin here is ready to swear that they have stood 
for seven years in his storehouse.” But both the young 
olive merchants cried, “It is impossible; it cannot be; 
we know better, and we are sure that these olives were 
picked during the present year.” 

At this point the one who pretended to be Noureddin 
attempted to make reply, but the youthful judge would 
not hear him. ‘‘ You are a rogue and have ill-used the 
friend who trusted you. You ought to be hanged.” At 
this ending of their play the children clapped their hands 
with great joy. Then seizing the make-believe criminal, 
they pretended to carry him to be hanged. 

The caliph requested his friend to find out the name 
of the boy who had taken the part of the judge and to 
bring him into court the next day. 

When the trial was about to start, the caliph spoke to 
the boy and said, “ Are you the one who acted as judge 
between Ali Cogia and Noureddin at the play court last 
night?” ‘‘ Yes,” answered the boy, modestly. The great 
judge, seeing that the child was filled with awe, took his 
hand and, leading him to a seat close by his own, said: 
‘‘ My son, do not have the least fear. Nothing will harm 
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you. But if you are willing, I should like to have you 
act as judge between the real parties of this trial,” and, 
turning to Ali Cogia and Noureddin, he ordered them 
to tell their stories to the child, who would do them both 
justice. “If he needs any help,” continued the judge, 
“TIT will assist him.” 

At once everyone was interested in a trial where a boy 
sat as judge. Ali Cogia now told his tale as before, and 
Noureddin made the same plea—that he knew nothing 
about the gold and the jar of olives —and offered to take 
oath that what he had said was true. “ Not so fast,” said 
the boy; “it is too soon. Let us see the jar of olives.” 

The jar was brought before them and acknowledged 
by both men. The fruit was tasted by the judge 
and also by two olive merchants, who had been sum- 
moned. ‘The olive merchants swore that the fruit was 
of this year’s growth, and the treachery of Noureddin and 
his evil treatment of Ali Cogia were plain to everyone. 

At length, when the time came to order Noureddin 
to be hanged, the boy looked up at the real judge and 
said, ‘Commander of the Faithful, this is not play; 
it is your Majesty who must condemn him to death.” 

( Arabian Nights 
c Xx 
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TALES OF THESEUS 
HOW THESEUS LIFTED THE STONE 


Once upon a time there was a princess named A‘thra. 
She had one fair son, named Theseus, the bravest lad in 
all the kingdom. Adthra never smiled except when 
she looked at him, for her husband had forgotten her 
and lived far away. She used to go up the mountain 
to the temple of Neptune, and sit there all day look- 
ing out across the bay to the purple peaks of distant 
Greece. When Theseus was full fifteen years old she 
took him up with her to the temple, and into the 
grove which grew in the temple yard. She led him to 
a tall plane tree, beneath whose shade grew arbutus 
and purple heather bushes. Then Atthra sighed, and 
said, “ Theseus, my son, go into that thicket, and you 
will find beneath the plane tree a great flat stone; 
lift it, and bring me what lies underneath.” 

Theseus pushed his way in through the thick bushes, 
and saw that they had not been moved for many a 
year. Searching among their roots he found a great 
flat. stone, all overgrown with ivy and moss. He tried 
to lift it, but he could not. He tried till the sweat ran 
down his brow from heat, and the tears from his eyes 
for shame. At last he came back to his mother, and 
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said, “I have found the stone, but I cannot lift it; nor 
do I think that any man could in all the kingdom.” 

Aithra sighed, and said: “The gods wait long; but 
they are just at last. Let it be for another year. The 
day may come when you will be stronger than any 
man that lives.” 

Then she took him by the hand, and went into the 
temple and prayed, and came down again with Theseus 


to her home. 


When a full year was past she led Theseus up again 
to the temple, and bade him lift the stone; but he 
could not. 

Then she sighed, and said the same words again, 
and went down, and came again the next year; but 
Theseus could not lift the stone then, nor the year 
after; and he longed to ask his mother the meaning 
of that stone, and what might le beneath it; but her 
face was so sad that he had not the heart to ask. 

So he said to himself, ‘The day shall surely come 
when I will lift that stone.” And in order to grow 
strong he spent all his days in wrestling, and boxing, 
and hurling, and taming horses, and hunting the boar 
and the bull, and chasing goats and deer among the 
rocks; till upon all the mountains there was no hunter 
so swift as Theseus. And all the people said, “Surely 
the gods are with the lad.” 
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And when his eighteenth year was past, Adthra led him 
up again to the temple, and said, ‘‘ Theseus, lift the stone 
this day, or never know who you are.’ Theseus went 
into the thicket and stood over the stone and tugged at 
it, when lo! it moved. Then his spirit swelled within 
him, and he said, “If I break my heart in my body, it 
shall up.” So he tugged at the great stone once more, 
and lifted it, and rolled it over with a shout. 

When Theseus looked where the stone had _ been, 
he beheld a beautiful sword of bronze, with a hilt of 
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glitterig gold, and by it a pair of golden sandals. 
Catching them up the youth burst through the bushes 
like a wild boar, and leaped to his mother, holding them 
high above his head. 

When Atthra saw them she wept. long in silence, 
hiding her fair face in her shawl; and Theseus stood 
by her wondering. When she was tired of weeping she 
lifted up her head, and laid her finger on her lips, 
and said, ‘Hide them under your cloak, Theseus, my 
son, and come with me where we can look down upon 
the sea.” 

Then they went outside the sacred wall, and looked 
down over the bright blue waters; and A‘thra said, 
“Do you see this land at our feet?” 

And he said, “ Yes; this is the country where I 
was born and bred.” 

And she said, “It is but a little land, barren and 
rocky, and looks toward the bleak northeast. Do you 
see that land beyond?”’ 

“Yes; that is Greece, where the Athenian people 
dwell.” 

“That is a fair land and large, Theseus, my son; 
and it looks toward the sunny south; a land of olive 
oil and honey, whose hills and meadows are sweet 
with flowers and shrubs. What would you do, son 
Theseus, if you were king of such a land?” 
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Then his heart grew great within him, and he said, 
“Tf I were king of such a land I would try to rule 
it wisely so that when I died all men might weep 
over my tomb, and cry, ‘Alas for the shepherd of 
his people!’” 

And Aithra smiled, and said, “ Take, then, the sword 
and the sandals, and go to thy father Aigeus, king 
of Athens, and say to him, ‘The stone is lifted, but 
whose is the pledge beneath it?’ Then show him the 
sword and the sandals.” 

She kissed Theseus, and wept over him; and went 
into the temple, and Theseus saw her no more. 


THE SPIDER’S WEB 


Theseus stood there alone, with his mind full of many 
hopes. First he thought of going down to the harbor 
and hiring a swift ship and sailing across the bay to 
Athens; but even that seemed too slow for him, and he 
longed for wings to fly across the sea and find his father. 
But after a while his heart began to fail him; and he 
sighed, and said within himself: ‘‘ What if my father . 
have other sons about him whom he loves? What if 
he will not receive me? And what have I done that 
he should receive me? He has forgotten me ever since 
I was born; why should he welcome me now?” 
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Then he thought a long while sadly; and at last he 
cried aloud: ‘‘ Yes, I will make him love me, for I will 
prove myself worthy of his love. I will go by land, and 
into the mountains, and round by the way of the 


Isthmus. Perhaps there I may hear of brave adven- 


tures, and do something which shall win my father’s 
regard.” 

So Theseus went by land, and his way led him among 
the Spider Mountains, which hang over the sea, where 
the glens run downward from one peak in the midst, 
as the rays spread in the spider’s web. 

Theseus went up and up, through the spider’s web of 
glens, till he could see the narrow gulfs spread below 
him north and south, and east and west. 

Theseus toiled on through bog and brake till he 
came to a pile of stones. There on the stones a man 
was sitting, wrapped in a bearskin cloak. The head 
of the bear served him for a cap, and its teeth grinned 
white round his brows; and the feet were tied about 
his throat, and their claws shone white upon his chest.. 
When he saw Theseus he rose and laughed till the glens 
echoed. 

‘And who art thou, fair fly, who hast walked into 
the spider’s web?” Theseus walked on steadily, and 
made no answer; but he thought, “Is this some robber? 
And has an adventure come already to me?” 
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The strange man laughed louder than ever, and said: 
‘Bold fly, know you not that these glens are the web 
from which no fly ever finds his way out again, and 
this place the spider’s house, and I the spider who devours 
the flies? Come hither, and let me feast upon you; 
for it is of no use to run away, so cunning a web did 
my father spread for me when he made these clefts 
in the mountains, through which no man finds his 
way home.” 

But Theseus came on steadily, and asked: “ And what 
is your name among men, bold spider? And where are 
your spider’s fangs?” 

Then the strange man laughed again. ‘Men call me 
the club bearer; and here is my spider's fang.” 

And he lifted from off the stones at his side a mighty 
club of bronze. 

‘This my father gave me, and forged it himself in 
the roots of the mountain; and with it I pound all 
proud flies till they give up their lives. So give me up 
that gay sword of yours, and your mantle, and your 
golden sandals, lest I pound you, and by ill luck 
you die.” 

But Theseus quickly wrapped his mantle in hard 
folds round his left arm, from his shoulder to his hand, 
and drew his sword, and rushed upon the club bearer, 
and the club bearer rushed on him. 
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Thrice he struck at Theseus and made him bend 
under the blows like a sapling; but Theseus guarded 
his head with his left arm and the mantle which was 
wrapped around it. 

And thrice Theseus sprang upright after the blow, like 
a sapling when the storm is past; and he stabbed at 
the club bearer with his sword, but the loose folds of 


the bearskin saved him. 
V “ 
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Then Theseus full of rage closed with him, and 
caught him by the throat, and they fell and rolled over 
together; but when Theseus rose up from the ground 
the club bearer lay still at his feet. 

Then Theseus took the club and the bearskin,- and left 
their owner to the kites and crows, and went upon his 
journey down the glens. 


THE BENDING OF THE PINES 


At length Theseus came to a broad green valley, and 
saw flocks and herds sleeping beneath the trees. 

By the side of a pleasant fountain, under the shade 
of rocks and trees, were nymphs and shepherds dancing ; 
but no one piped to them while they danced. 

When they saw Theseus, bearing the bronze club, they 
shrieked; and the shepherds ran off, and drove away 
their flocks, while the nymphs dived into the fountain 
like swans and vanished. 

Theseus wondered and laughed. “ What strange fan- 
cies have folk here who run away from strangers, and 
have no music when they dance!” But he was tired, 
and dusty, and thirsty; so he thought no more of them, 
but drank and bathed im the clear pool, and then lay 
down in the shade while the water sang him to sleep, 
as it tinkled down from stone to stone. 


When he woke he heard a whispering, and saw the 
nymphs peeping at him across the fountain from the 


dark mouth of a cave, where they sat on green cushions 


of moss. And one said, “Surely he is not the club 
bearer”; and another, ‘He looks like no robber, but a 
fair and gentle youth.” 

Then Theseus smiled, and called'them. “ Fair nymphs, 
I am not the club bearer. He sleeps among the wolves 


and crows; but I,/have brought away his bearskin and 
his club.” 
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Then they leaped across the pool, and came to him, 
and called the shepherds back. And he told them how 
he had slain the club bearer; and the shepherds kissed 
his feet and sang, “Now we shall feed our flocks in 
peace, and not be afraid to have music when we dance ; 
for the cruel club bearer has met his match, and he will 
listen for our pipes no more.” 

Then they brought him kid’s flesh and wine, and the 
nymphs brought him honey from the rocks; and he 
ate, and drank, and slept again, while the nymphs and 
shepherds danced and sang. And when he woke they 
begged him to stay, but he would not. “I have a great 
work to do,” he said; ‘‘I must be away toward Athens.” 

But the shepherds cried: ‘ Will you go alone toward 
Athens? None travel that way now, except in armed 
troops.” 

“ As for arms, I have enough, as you see. And as for 
troops, an honest man is good enough company for him- 
self. Why should I not go alone toward Athens?” 

“If you do, beware lest you meet Sinis the robber, 
whom men call the pine bender; for he bends down 
two pine trees and binds all travelers hand and foot 
between them, and when he lets the trees go again 
their bodies are torn in sunder.” 

And before Theseus could answer another cried: ‘' And 
after that is a worse danger still, unless you go inland 
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always, and leave Eleusis far on your right. For in 
Eleusis rules Kerkuon, the cruel king, who challenges 
all comers to wrestle with him. He is the best wrestler 
in all Attica, and overthrows all who come; and those 
whom he overthrows he murders miserably, and _ his 
palace court is full of their bones.” 

Then Theseus frowned, and said: ‘This seems indeed 
an ill-ruled land, with adventures enough in it to be 
tried. But if I am the heir of it, I will rule it and 
right it, and here is my royal scepter.” And he shook 
his club of bronze. But the nymphs and _ shepherds 
clung around him, and entreated him not to go. 

Nevertheless on he went, and swiftly, for his heart 
burned to meet that cruel Sinis. In a pine wood at last 
he met him, where the road ran between high rocks. 
There he sat upon a stone by the wayside, with a young 
fir tree for a club across his knees, and a cord laid ready 
by his side; while over his head, upon the fir tops, hung 
the bones of murdered men. 

Then Theseus shouted to him, “Holla, thou valiant 
pine bender, hast thou two fir trees left for me?” 

And Sinis leaped to his feet, and answered, pointing 
to the bones above his head, “My larder has grown 
empty lately, so I have two fir trees ready for thee.” 
And he rushed on Theseus, lifting his club, and Theseus 


rushed upon him. 
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Then they hammered together till the greenwoods 
rang; but the metal was tougher than the pine, and 
Sinis’s club broke right across, as the bronze came down 
upon it. Then Theseus heaved up another mighty 
stroke, and smote Sinis down upon his face; and knelt 
upon his back, and bound him with his own cord, and 
said, “As thou hast done to others, so shall it be done 
to thee.” Then he bent down two young fir trees, and 
bound Sinis between them, for all his struggling and 
his prayers. Theseus then went on his way leaving 
Sinis to the hawks and crows. 


Ne 
HOW THESEUS WAS CHOSEN KING OF ELEUSIS 
After this adventure Theseus went a long day’s jour- 

ney, past Megara, into the Attic land. On his right hand 

was the sea always, and Salamis, where afterwards the 

Persians fled before the Greeks. So he went all day until 

the evening, till he saw the sacred city of Eleusis. 

He went along the plain into Eleusis, and stood in the 
market place, and cried: “ Where is Kerkuon, the king 
of the city? I must wrestle a fall with him to-day.” 

Then all the people crowded round him, and cried: 
* Fair youth, why will you die? Hasten out of the city 
before the cruel king learns that a stranger is here.” 

But Theseus went up through the town, while the people 
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wept and prayed, and through the gates of the palace yard, 
and through the piles of bones and skulls, till he came to 
the door of Kerkuon’s hall, the terror of all mortal men. 
There he saw Kerkuon sitting at the table in the 
hall alone; and before him was a whole sheep roasted, 
and beside him a whole jar of wine. And Theseus 
stood and called him, “Holla, thou valiant wrestler, 


~ wilt thou wrestle a fall to-day?” 


And Kerkuon looked up and laughed, and answered, 
“TI will wrestle a fall to-day; but come in, for I am 
lonely and thou art weary, and eat and drink before 
thou hast to die.” 
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Then Theseus went up boldly, and sat down before 
Kerkuon at the board; and he ate his fill of the sheep’s 
flesh, and drank his fill of the wine; and Theseus ate 
enough for three men, but Kerkuon ate enough for seven. 

But neither spoke a word to the other, though they 
looked across the table by stealth; and each said in his 
heart, “He has broad shoulders; but I trust mine are 
as broad as his.” 

At last when the sheep was eaten and the jar of wine 
drained dry, King Kerkuon rose, and cried, “ Let us 
wrestle a fall before we sleep.” 

So they tossed off all their garments, and went forth 
in the palace yard; and Kerkuon bade the servants 
strew fresh sand in an open space between the bones. 
And there the heroes stood face to face, while their 
eyes glared like wild bulls’; and all the people crowded 
at the gates to see what would befall. 

There they stood and wrestled, till the stars shone out 
above their heads; up and down and round, till the sand 
was stamped hard beneath their feet. And their eyes 
flashed like stars in the darkness, and their breath went 
up like smoke in the night air; but neither took nor 
gave a foot, and the people watched silent at the gates. 

But at last Kerkuon grew angry, and caught Theseus 
round the neck and shook him as a mastiff shakes a 
rat; but he could not shake him off his feet. 
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Now Theseus was quick and wary, and clasped Kerkuon 
round the waist, and slipped his leg quickly beneath him, 
while he caught him by the wrist; and then he hove 
a mighty heave, a heave which would have stirred an 
oak, and lifted Kerkuon, and pitched him right over 
his shoulder onto the ground. 

Then he leaped on him, and called, ‘‘ Yield, or I kill 
thee!” but Kerkuon said no word, for his heart was 
burst within him by the fall, and the meat, and 
the wine. 

Then Theseus opened the gates, and called in all 
the people, and they cried, ‘You have slain our evil 
king; be you now our king, and rule us well.” 

“T will be your king in Eleusis, and I will rule you 
right and well: for this cause I have slain all evildoers 


—Sinis, and this man last of all.” 


THE PAYING OF THE TRIBUTE TO KING MINOS 


Soon after the people of Eleusis had chosen him as 
their king, Theseus, bearing the bronze sword and the 
sandals, set out for Athens to seek his father, Aigeus. 
And AXgeus welcomed his son with great joy, while the 
men of Athens offered sacrifices to Athena, and rejoiced 
all the night long, because their king had found a noble 
son and an heir to his royal house. 
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So Theseus stayed with his father all the winter, and 
when the spring drew near, all the Athenians grew sad 
and silent, and Theseus saw it, and asked the reason; 
but no one would answer him a word. 

Then he went to his father, and asked him, but 
/figeus turned away his face and wept. 

“Do not ask, my son, beforehand, about evils which 
must happen; it is enough to have to face them when 
they come.” 

And when the spring arrived, a herald came to 
Athens, and stood in the market, and cried, “ O people 
and king of Athens, where is your yearly tribute?” 
Then a great lamentation arose throughout the city. 

But Theseus stood up to the herald, and eried: ‘‘ And 
who are you, dog-faced, who dare demand tribute here? 
If I did not reverence your herald’s staff, I would 
brain you with this club.” 

And the herald answered proudly, for he was a grave 
and ancient man: “Fair youth, I am not dog-faced; I 
simply obey Minos, the king of hundred-citied Crete, the - 
wisest of all kings on earth. And you must be surely 
a stranger here, or you would know why I come, and 
that I come by right.” 

“Tam a stranger here. Tell me, then, why you come.” 

“To fetch the tribute which King Algeus promised to 
King Minos. For Minos conquered all this land when 
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he came hither with a great fleet of ships, enraged about 
the murder of his son. Minos did not depart till this 
land had promised him tribute — seven youths and seven 
maidens, who each year go with me yonder in a black- 
sailed ship, till they come to hundred-citied Crete.” 

Theseus ground his teeth together, and said, “ Wert 
thou: not a herald I should kill thee for saying such 
things of my father; but I will go to him, and know 
the truth.” So he went to his father, and asked him; 
but Adgeus turned away his head and wept, and said, 
“ Blood was shed in the land unjustly, and by blood it 
must be avenged.” 

- Then Theseus groaned inwardly, and said, ‘‘I will go 
myself with these youths and maidens, and kill Minos 
upon his royal throne.” 

Aageus cried in horror: “ You shall not go, my son, 
the light of my old age, to whom alone | look to rule 
this people after I am dead and gone. You shall not 
go to die as those youths and maidens die; for Minos 
thrusts them into a labyrinth. From that labyrinth, en- 
tangled in its winding ways, they cannot escape before 
they meet the Minotaur, the monster who feeds upon 
the flesh of men. There he devours them horribly, and 
they never see this land again.” 

Then Theseus grew red, and his ears tingled, and his 
heart beat loud in his bosom. And at last he spoke: 
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‘Therefore all the more I will go with them, and slay 
the accursed beast. Have I not slain all evildoers and 
monsters that I might free this land?” 

“ But how will you slay him, my son? For you must 
leave your club and your armor behind and be cast to 
the monster defenseless and naked like the rest.” 

“And Theseus said: “Are there no stones in that 
labyrinth, and have I not fists and teeth? Did I 
need my club to kill Kerkuon, the terror of all mortal 
men?” 

Then Aégeus clung to his knees, but he would not hear ; 
and at last his father let him go, weeping bitterly, and 
saying only this one word, ‘Promise me but this, if 
you return alive; take down the black sail of the ship 
(for I shall watch for it all day upon the cliffs) and hoist 
instead a white sail, that I may know afar off that you 
are safe.” 

Theseus promised, and went out to the market place 
where the herald stood, while they drew lots for the 
youths and maidens who were to sail in that doleful 
crew. And the people stood wailing and weeping as the 
lot fell on this one and on that; but Theseus strode 
into the midst, and cried: ‘‘ Here is a youth who needs 
no lot. I myself will be one of the seven.” 

And the herald asked in wonder, “ Fair youth, know 
you whither you are going?” 
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‘And Theseus said: “I know. Let us go down to the 
black-sailed ship.” 

So they went down to the black-sailed ship, seven 
maidens and seven youths, and Theseus before them all, 
and the people following them lamenting. But Theseus 
whispered to his companions, ‘“ Have hope, for the mon- 
ster is not immortal.” 
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HOW THESEUS SLEW THE MINOTAUR 


Then at last they came to Crete, and to the palace 
of Minos the great king, who was the wisest of all 
mortal kings. His ships indeed were as many as the 
sea gulls, and his palace was like a marble hill. Minos 
sat upon his throne of beaten gold, and around him 
stood the speaking statues which Daidalos had made by 
his skill. For Daidalos was the most cunning of all 
Athenians. 

So Theseus stood before Minos, and they looked each 
other in the face. And Minos bade his servants take 
the prisoners, and cast them to the monster one by 
one, that the death of his son might be avenged. Then 
Theseus cried: “A boon, O Minos! Let me be thrown 
first to the beast, simce I came hither for that very 
purpose, of my own will and not by lot.” 

“Who art thou, then, brave youth?” 

“Tam the son of him whom of all men thou hatest 
most, Aigeus, the king of Athens, and I am come here 
to end this matter.” 

Minos pondered awhile, looking steadfastly at him, 
and he thought, ‘The lad means to atone by his own 
death for his father’s sin”; and he answered at last 
mildly: ‘“Go back in peace, my son. It is a pity that 
one so brave should die.” 
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But Theseus said, “I have sworn that I will not go 
back till I have seen the monster face to face.” 
At that Minos frowned, and said: “Then thou shalt 


_see him. Take the madman away.” 


hey led Theseus away into the prison with the other 
youths and maids. 

But Ariadne, Minos’s daughter, saw him, and she loved 
him for his courage and his majesty, and said, ‘‘ Shame 
that such a youth should die!” So by night she went 
to the prison and told him all her heart, and said: 
“Flee down to your ship at once, for I have bribed 
the guards before the door. Flee, you and all your 
friends, and go back to Greece, and take me with you; 
I dare not stay after you are gone, for my father will 
kill me if he knows what I have done.” 

Theseus stood silent awhile, astonished at her beauty ; 
but at last he said, ‘“I cannot go home till I have seen 
and slain this Minotaur and avenged the deaths of the 
youths and maidens, and put an end to the terrors 
of my land.” 

“And will you kill the Minotaur? How, then?” 

“TI know not, nor do I care, but he must be strong 
indeed if he be too strong for me.” 

Then she loved him all the more, and said, “ But 
when you have killed him, how will you find your way 
out of the labyrinth?” 
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“T know not, neither do I care; but it must be a 
strange road if I do not find a way out.” 

Then she loved him all the more, and said: “ Fair 
youth, you are too bold; but I can help you, weak as 
I am. I will give you a sword and with that perhaps 
you may slay the beast; and a spool of thread,-and by 
that perhaps you may find your way out again. Only 
promise me that if you escape you will take me home 
with you to Greece, for my father will surely kill me 
if he knows what I have done.” 

Then Theseus laughed, and said, “Am I not safe 
enough now?” And he hid the sword in his bosom, 
and took the spool in his hand. 

When evening came, the guards entered and led 
him away to the labyrinth. 

He went down through winding paths among the rocks, 
under caverns and arches, and over heaps of fallen stone. 
He turned to the left hand, and to the right hand, and 
went up and down, till his head was dizzy; but all the 
while he held the spool in his hand. For when he went 
in he had fastened the thread to a stone, and let it unroll 
out of his hand as he went on. It lasted him till he met 
the Minotaur, in a narrow chasm between black cliffs. 

When he saw the monster he stopped awhile, for he 
had never seen so strange a beast. His body was a 
man’s, but his head was the head of a bull, and his 
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teeth were the teeth of a lion, and with them he tore 
his prey. When he saw Theseus he roared and put 
his head down and rushed right at him. 

But Theseus stepped nimbly aside, and as he passed 
by, cut him in the knee; and ere he could turn in 
the narrow path, he followed him, and _ stabbed him 
again and again from behind, till the monster fled, 
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bellowing wildly, for he never before had felt a wound. 
Theseus followed him at full speed, holding the clew of 
thread in his left hand. 

Then on, through cavern after cavern, under dark 
ribs of sounding stone, and up rough glens went they, 
the hunter and the hunted, while the hills echoed to 
the monster’s bellow. 

At last Theseus came up with him, where he lay 
panting on a slab amidst the snow, and caught him 
by the horns, and forced \his head back, and drove the 
keen sword through his throat. 

Then the hero turned and went back, limping and 
weary, feeling his way down by the clew of thread, till 
he came to the place where he had entered. 

Here he saw Ariadne awaiting him, to whom he 
whispered, ‘It is done!” and showed her the sword. 
Then laying her finger on her lips she led him to the 
prison, and opened the doors, and set all the prisoners 
free, while the guards lay sleeping heavily, for she had 
silenced them with wine. 

They fled to their ship together, and leaping on 
board, hoisted the sail; and the night lay dark around 
them, so that they passed through Minos’s ships, and 
escaped all safe to Naxos, and there Ariadne became 


Theseus’ wite. 
\ Cuartes Kinegstey 
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THE COMING OF SPRING? 


There’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare; 
A scent of summer things, 

A whir as if of wings. 


There’s something too that’s new 
In the color of the blue 

That’s in the morning sky, 
Before the sun is high. 


And though on plain and hill 
"Tis winter, winter still, 
There’s something seems to say 
That winter’s had its day. 


And all this changing tint, 

This whispering stir and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. 


And to-morrow or to-day 
The brooks will break away 
From their icy, frozen sleep, 
And run and laugh and leap. 


1 Used by permission of Little, Brown, and Company. 
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And the next thing, in the woods, 
The catkins in their hoods 

Of fur and silk will stand, 

A sturdy little band. 


And the tassels soft and fine 
Of the hazel will entwine, 

And the elder branches show 
Their buds against the snow. 


So, silently, but swift, 

Above the wintry driit, 

The long days gain and gain, 
Until, on hill and plain, 


Once more, and yet once more 
Returning as before, 

We see the bloom of birth 
Make young again the earth. 


Nora Perry 
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LIMPY 


Kdward Haverford Randall was making his first 
train journey and making it all alone. He was tired, 
for the day had been full of excitement. Early that 
morning, after a hasty breakfast, old Jonas had gone 
with him to the station to see him safely on the 
train. i 

Mr. Jonas,” Eddie asked suddenly, ‘‘do you suppose 
the boys in the city Il call me Limpy as they do here?” 

“ They ’re apt to do just that,’ the old man replied, 
shaking his head sadly. “Boys are boys everywhere 
and are not given to caring much about hurting 
people’s feelings.” 

“Well, I don’t mind—much,” answered Eddie, 
bravely. 

“That’s the way to take it,” said his friend. ‘ Let 
them call you anything they’ve a mind to. You just 
up and show them you ’re not lame in the head, even 
if you ’ve only a leg and a half.” 

“That’s just what Pm going to do,” and Hddie put 
on a very brave air. 

So all the way on his long, long trip Eddie kept 
trying to think how he could show the new boys he 
was soon to meet that, anyway, he wasn’t lame in 
the head. It was not that he wished to show off. It 
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is a part of boy nature to want to win. Every boy likes 
to be best at something. To be sure, he was_ better 
at his studies than either of his older brothers, Tom 
and Richard. He could beat both of them—and even 
dad, sometimes — at checkers. Yet somehow these were 
not the kind of things that counted with boys. Eddie 
knew he could not run or jump or swim or climb, or do 
any of the things that boys care most about. 

What was there for him to do im order to show 
these new boys? He must not give up. He must 
find some way. He must do something. What should 
it be? 

Once more the train stopped. It was beginning to 
grow dark. Eddie studied the time-table, reading for 
the fiftieth time the list of stations to make sure that 
he knew where the train had stopped. The next station 
must be where he got off. A sudden feeling of fear 
smote him. What if there should be no one there to 
meet him? He would not know where to go. Old 
Jonas had said that he would send a telegram after 
the train had started, but suppose something had hap- 
pened! Suppose old Jonas forgot. They would not 
even know he was coming. 

\ (As the train stopped at the next station Eddie clam- 
bered down the steps, looking anxiously about, and feel- 
ing very much alone. It was his mother who spied him. 
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first ; and as he heard her joyous cry of greeting he saw 
with glad eyes the little group gathered to welcome him — 
mother and dad, his two brothers, and even Maggie. 
A moment later he was clasped in his mother’s arms. 

‘“ How’s mother’s boy?” 

“Well, young man, how did you stand the trip?” 

“Weren't you afraid, coming all by yourself?” 

“Bless the boy, did he have something to eat?’ — 
this from Maggie. 

“Say, Eddie, did you win that ten dollars?” 

It was his brother Richard, of course, who asked this 
question. Already he was thinking of ways to help 
Eddie spend the money. 

It was not a carriage that they entered outside the 
station, but a taxicab. The house at which it finally 
stopped — Eddie’s new home — looked very odd to him. 
It had no yard about it at all. It was one of a row 
of neat brick houses that to Eddie seemed exactly alike. 
Within the house, too, there were many strange things. 
In the rear there was a yard, a tiny bit of a yard, with 
a high board fence around it, and a clotheshorse with 
arms that folded up. In the bathroom there was a 
shower bath, which Tom and Richard hastened to show 
to Eddie’s wondering eyes, and in the dining room were 
all sorts of buttons, by which you could turn the electric 


lights on and off. \ 
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Of course, too, he had to see his own room — fis room. 
It was not nearly so large as the one he used to have; 
it was on the third floor, too, away from mother’s room. 
Tom and Richard were right across the hall, just as 
formerly, but as he looked about him Eddie was not 
quite sure that he could ever feel at home in the place. 

“Do you like your new room, Eddie dear?” asked 
his mother, anxiously. 

‘Yes, mother,’ he answered, and Mrs. Randall turned 
away satisfied, never dreaming of her son’s real feelings. 
It is boy habit for a boy to keep to himself his inner- 
most thoughts. ‘‘ Yes,’ from a youngster means little. 
It is the natural answer to make. He has learned that 
it is the easiest way to get rid of further questions. 
He says ‘‘ yes” and goes on thinking his own thoughts. 

Thus it happened that it was not until he went to 
bed that night and mother rubbed his poor crippled leg 
that he told her all about his week with old Jonas and 
of how he had won the history prize and what the teacher 
had said. This time when she asked him, “Are you 
sure you like your new room?” he told her the truth 
about it. He confessed that he did not like being so 
far away from her, and that it was too small, and that 
there was nothing to see from the window but houses, 
and that he didn’t think he ever should be able to get 
used to it or to go to sleep in it. 
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“That’s just the way I felt about it at first, Eddie,” 
his mother said. “It did not seem a bit like our dear 
old home, and I felt I never could get used to these 
tiny rooms.” 

“TI wish we could all move home again,” cried Eddie. 
“Can't we?” 

“Wait a week,” said Mrs. Randall, cheerily, “ and 
you ll be surprised how quickly you will grow to like 
it. Besides, as soon as you begin school you’ll be too 
busy to think about anything.” 

‘How soon do I have to begin school?” 

“Next Monday, of course. Don’t you want to go?” 
asked Mrs. Randall, in amazement. Eddie had always 


been the one of her three boys who liked school. 

“T don’t know.” 

Mrs. Randall was much puzzled by his manner. She 
felt that there was something bothering him, yet she 
was too wise a mother to ask him what it was. 

All at once Eddie asked anxiously, ‘‘ Mother, do you 
s’pose the boys here will call me Limpy?”’ 

“Why, no, of course they won't,” she said, holding the 
boy closer to her. “Of course they won’t. Don’t worry 
about it at all. Mother knows it will be all right.” 

Then the tired boy kissed her good night, and almost 
before she was out of the room he was sound asleep. 

Mrs. Randall hastened downstairs to her husband. 
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“Do you know what has been bothering that poor 
little chap all the evening?” she exclaimed. “He has 
been worrying his heart out for fear the boys here 
will call him Limpy.” 

“Very likely they will,” said Mr. Randall. 

“Well, I’m just not going to have it, that’s all,” 
Mrs. Randall cried. “I’m going to write a letter to 
the principal this very night telling him he must forbid 
the boys calling my Eddie names.” 

‘Don’t do anything foolish,’ cautioned her husband. 
‘That would only make matters worse. It would put 
the notion in the heads of a lot of boys who never 
had thought of it before.” 

“But I must do something.” 

“What can you do? Better let a boy fight his own 
battles.” 

“You don’t want your son called Limpy and eat- 
ing his heart out in grief because of it, do you?” 

“Oh, pooh,” said Mr. Randall, turning again to his 
evening paper, “nicknames don’t harm a boy. Mixing 
with other boys is the best training a boy can have. 
It fits him for the knocks he gets in after-life. You 
make too much of a mamma’s boy out of Eddie, as it is.” 

“William Randall,” exclaimed his wife, ‘I don’t 
think you know a thing about boys, even if you were 
one yourself.” 
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Mr. Randall laughed. 

“Go ahead and write your letter. If you do, the 
other boys may not call him Limpy, but it will be 
‘mnamma’s pet’ or something worse, you’ll find. I know 
boys.” 

Mrs. Randall did not write the note, but when Mon- 
day morning came she was ready to go with Eddie to 
school, her mind made up to explain to the principal 
in person how sensitive her son was about: his lameness. 
To her amazement Eddie himself would not let her go. 

‘“There’s no need of your going,” he told her. ‘Tom 
and Richard ’l] show me where the principal’s room is.” 

‘“ But — but —I want to tell him about your studies.” 

“I’ve got all my last term’s report cards,” said Eddie, 
“and, besides, the boys would make fun of a big fellow 
like me if he came to school with his mother.” 

That settled it, and Eddie went off alone with his 
brothers. 

Brave as was the front Eddie kept up before his mother 
when he hobbled off with Tom and Richard, it was with 
a sinking heart that he came toward the school building. 
It was much larger than the school in his home town, 
and he felt that he never should be able to find his way 
around in it. Everything looked so different and strange. 
Perhaps they would put him in a room away up on the 
third floor, where he would have two flights of stairs to 
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climb, and that was hard work for him. Maybe, too, 
they would insist on his taking physical exercise, from 
which he had always been excused on account of his 
lameness. He began to wish mother was along to explain 
all these things for him. 

As they entered the school gate his brothers left ns 
with : 

‘“That’s Professor Hilder’s room there, the first one 
on the left.” 

“Old Hilder’s getting bald and wears specs.” 

Thus deserted, Eddie entered the building, striving to 
hide his limp as he went up the steps. At the main 
door he paused and peered timidly within. Perhaps, 
after all, he might be able to find the place. There right 
in front of him stood a door wide open on which was 
Office of the Principal.” Eddie dreaded to go in alone. 
He hoped that someone would come along and go into 
the room, and then he could follow, but no one came 
by. He heard the five-minute bell ring, and mustered 
up his courage and entered. A pleasant-faced man with 
spectacles was sitting at a desk looking over some papers. 
He did not look up at first, and Eddie stood silently 
in front of the desk not knowing just what to do and 
getting all trembly as he waited. 

“ Well, my boy,” said the principal, at length, ‘ what 
ig; it?” | 
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Eddie tried to speak. His mouth seemed suddenly to 
dry up. The words he tried to say sank away back in 
his throat and choked him. He began to tremble, and 
the fear came over him that he was going to disgrace 
himself by crying, though what he would be crying for 
he could not tell. 

“ What is your name?” asked Professor Hilder. 

“ Ed-Ed-Eddie Randall,” he managed to say. 
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“Oh,” said the principal, “you’re a new pupil, a 
brother of those boys who entered last week, are you?” 
Eddie nodded mutely and handed him the report cards. 

“ H-m, h-m,” said Professor Hilder ; ‘‘ good, very good. 
Let me see; I think we will start you in 5A.” 

A wave of joy swept over the youngster. He was 
skipping two whole grades. At home he had been in 4B. 

“That Il be fine,’ he said, speaking for the first time 
in his natural tones. 

A minute later he found himself in one of the rooms 
on the main floor, being introduced to his new teacher. 

‘Miss Armstrong,’ said Professor Hilder, “I have 
brought you a new pupil, Edward Randall, who comes 
to us with very good reports. He is to be excused from 
physical exercise.” 

Miss Armstrong, a plump young woman with a pleas- 
ant smile, greeted Eddie cordially, showed him a hook 
where he was to keep his cap, and guided him to 
his seat. 

“Twill not ask you to join any of the classes to-day,” 
she said. “I think you will like it better if you just. sit 
here and watch how we do things and get acquainted.” 

“ Thank you,” said Eddie. Already he was beginning 
to be sure that he was going to like both principal 
and teacher. Mr. Hilder had promoted him and had~ 


excused him from physical exercise without being asked, 
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and Miss Armstrong seemed to have read his thoughts 
in n_not calling on him to join his classes just yet. 

lw ith eyes and ears wide open he listened to all that 
went on. He soon decided that he would have no diff- 
culty in keeping up with the others, and began studying 
the faces of the boys, who were also studying him. He 
felt glad that he was sitting down so that they would 
not notice his lameness. He decided he was going to 
like his new school as much as he had the other one. 
Almost before he knew it the morning was over and 
he had taken his place in line to march out of the room. 

‘“ How ’d you hurt your leg?” whispered the boy with 
whom he was mated. 

“T didn’t,’ answered Hddie, calmly ; 
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it grew that 
way.” 

Eddie could not understand it. The question about 
his lameness had not troubled him in the least. 

“Gee, that’s tough,” said the other boy. 

“Aw, I don’t mind it,” replied Eddie. ‘‘The kids 
call me Limpy, but I don’t care.” 

“They call me Four-eyed,” said the other, who wore 
glasses. 

“Why,” exclaimed Eddie, ‘I know a kid at home we 
called the same name — Four-eyed Smith.” 

“My name’s McCollough —they call me Four-eyed 


Mac,” said his new friend. 
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‘And I’m Limpy Randall—my real name’s Eddie — 
Edward Haverford Randall.” 

‘So long, Limpy, see you this afternoon,’ called out 
the McCollough boy, as he turned to go home. 

“So long, Four-eyed,” cried Eddie, as he also hastened 
homeward to tell his mother the events of the morning 
while he ate his luncheon. 

‘And did any of the boys call you Limpy?” she 
inquired anxiously, after Tom and Richard had left the 
table. 

Sure,” said Eddie, carelessly, “I told them to call me 
that. All the fellows have nicknames.” 

Puzzled beyond words, Mrs. Randall continued her 
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questions. She wanted to know if he had been excused 
from physical exercise. 

Yes,” said Eddie, “I fixed that all night,’ and went 
on to tell proudly how he had skipped two whole grades. 
Then he hurried away to school again before half his 
mother’s questions had been answered. 

“ Wilham is right,” she said to herself. “I don’t 
believe 1 do know about boys. Here I was all worked 
up for fear the other boys would call him Limpy, and he 
comes home and calmly says that he has told them to 
call him that. I can’t understand. it.” 

At the afternoon session Eddie took part in all the 
classes and did very well in spite of the fact that he had 
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not studied a single one of the lessons. An hour before 
the session ended Miss Armstrong called the class to order 
and said: ‘‘ Boys, the girls in Miss Rider’s room — 5A — 
think they are better spellers than you are. They have 
challenged you to a spelling match. It is to take place 
in the assembly room. You will march in there quietly 
and take your places along the west wall. Whenever one 
of you misses a word he will have to sit down. When one 
of the girls misses she will sit down. The room that has 
the most still in line at four o’clock will be the winner.” 

A spelling match was a new thing to Eddie. They 
did not have them in his old school. As the other 
pupils took their places in line to march into the 
assembly room, he still sat in his place wondering 
whether or not he was expected to take part in the 
match. Miss Armstrong noticed him. - 

“ Randall,” she said, “as this is your first day here you 
may be excused”; then seeing his look of disappoint- 
ment, she added quickly, “that is, unless you want to 
take part. I see you have very good reports in spelling.” 

“T think Id like it very much,” said Hddie, getting 
up quickly to march in with the others. 

In the assembly room he found that he had a 
place down near the end of the line. He was glad of 
that. It would give him time to see what the others 


did before he was called upon to spell any words. 
Vv 
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After the children had all taken their places, the girls 
from Miss Rider’s room in one aisle and the boys from 
Miss Armstrong’s classes in the aisle opposite, facing 
them, Mr. Hilder, the principal, came in and began 
giving out words, first to a boy and then to a girl, and 
so on down the line. If a boy missed a word, the next 
boy in the line had a chance to spell it. If he failed, 
the word was put to the girls’ line. 

Eddie found it very exciting. The words thus far 
given out had a familiar sound, and he was certain 
they were from the same spelling book that he had 
used in his old school. This pleased him, for he knew 
that he could spell correctly every word in it. 

At first there were very few mistakes. Mr. Hilder 
seemed to be selecting the easy words from the front 
part of the book. With his face flushed, Eddie eagerly 
awaited his turn. The boy next to him went down on 
“cemetery,” putting in two ‘“‘m’s.” Eddie spelled it 
correctly. The principal now turned to the back of 
the book and began skipping around, and the list of 
failures rapidly increased. Two girls and two boys got 
flustered over “gerrymander.” They tried to spell it 
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with one “r,” with an “i” instead of a “y,” with two 
’s””— every way but the right way, until at last 
Hddie’s new friend, Four-eyed Mac, saved the day for 


the boys by spelling it correctly. 
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One by one they were falling out now on both sides. 
Eleven words had come to Eddie and he had spelled 
each of them without hesitation. The lines were fast 
growing shorter, and Eddie, as his mates took their 
seats, found himself moving step by step nearer 
the head. Soon there were left only four of the girls 
and three of the boys. Two of the girls and one of 
the boys went down on “renaissance.” On the boys’ 
side there were left now only Four-eyed Mac and 
Eddie. The girls’ side was still headed by a little fairy 
in blue with golden-brown curls and brown eyes and 
pretty red lips— Diana Wallace was her name. Thus 
far she had spelled every word correctly, as had Nellie 
Curtis, a slender dark elf with snapping black eyes, 
who stood beside her. 

Eddie, looking across the aisle, found himself wishing 
that Diana would win. She was ever and ever so much 
prettier than the other little girl, he decided. As each 
new word was put to Nellie Curtis he began hoping 
that she would fail on it so that only Diana would be 
left. For a long time Nellie seemed invincible, but at 
last his wish came true. 
said the principal. 
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“* Rhetorician, 
‘ R-e-t-o-r-i-c-i-a-n,” spelled the Curtis girl, confidently. 
“Wrong,” said Professor Hilder; “ McCollough, spell 


‘ yhetorician.’ ” 
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He was giving out the words turn about, first to a 
girl and then to a boy, now that only four of them were 
left. Nellie Curtis, striving hard to keep back the tears, 
took her seat and Four-eyed Mac tried the word. 

He made the fatal error of trying to give it two 
“+73,” and a second later Eddie and Diana Wallace 
alone were facing each other. 

Here was Eddie’s chance. He was sure he could win. 
He had been trying to find a way to show these new boys 
that he wasn’t lame in the head. He had promised old 
Jonas that he would do it somehow. His great chance had 
come. Already he had spelled down every boy in the room. 
All he had to do was to win from the girl opposite. He 
felt that his victory was sure. As the match went on 
he had been gaining in courage. He felt certain that he 
could outspell any girl that lived. Sooner or later she 
would trip on some word and then he would be the winner. 

He shot a glance of triumph across the aisle at the 
girl and had a change of heart. A doubt crept into 
his mind. Maybe it would be nicer to let her win. 
She must be just as eager as he to be the victor. Per- 
haps she might cry if she didn’t win. He decided 
that he would not like to make her cry. Still he 
wanted so much to win himself. He just had to show 
the new boys that he amounted to something even if 
he was lame. He must win! Think how proud mother 
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would be of him, if he did, and what fun it would be to 
write to old Jonas and tell him about it! 

Meanwhile he kept spelling the words Professor 
Hilder was giving out —ten words, twenty words, thirty 
words, and still neither of them had missed. The 
principal paused and looked at his watch. 

“It is nearly four o'clock,” he said, ‘perhaps we 
had better call it a draw.” 

‘Please go on,” called out one of the girls. 

“ Yes, yes, go on,” cried all the pupils. 

Both. sides of the room were tense with excitement. 
Once more he began giving out words. Eddie was 
getting tired standing. His lame leg was aching, but 
he hardly minded it at all, so eager was his interest 
and so confident was he of his ability to win. 

And yet—did he want to? He stole another look 
at Diana Wallace’s eager, sparkling eyes, at her red 
cheeks, at her pretty curls — 

“Randall,” said Professor Hilder, ‘‘‘ sidereal.’” 

Eddie hesitated. He looked across the aisle again 
at Diana’s flushed, eager face. All at once his mind 
was made up. 

“‘ §-i-d-i-r-e-a-l,” he spelled. 

Professor Hilder paused as if tempted to give him 
- another trial. Miss Armstrong gave a little gasp of 

disappointment. 
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spell it?” 

‘Qi-d-er-ea-l,” spelled Diana, bubbling over with 
happiness as she realized that victory was hers. 

A moment later they were both surrounded by their 
schoolmates. With mingled feelings Eddie listened to 
the praises of his teacher and the boys. He joyed in 
his secret that he could have won if he had wished to, 
and best of all was the friendly glance Diana gave him 
out of her sparkling eyes as she passed him on the 
way to her room. 

Kddie’s father, happening a few minutes later to pass 
the school building, stood stock-still, full of wonder 
as a mob of small boys poured forth, all shouting at 
the top of their voices, as they reached the school yard, 
“Hurrah for Limpy Randall!” 

From the cheering crowd came his youngest son with 
face flushed and hair tousled. Spying his father across 
the street, the boy hobbled over to join him and walk 
home with him. 

“Oh, dad,” he cried out joyfully, “we had a spelling 
match, our room and Miss Rider’s, the boys against 
the girls, and IT won—almost. Four-eyed Mae and I— 
we spelled all the other fellows down; and then there 


were only two of us left,— myself and a girl on the 
other side, and she won.” 


“Good for you,” said Mr. Randall; “but don’t you 
mind these new boys calling you Limpy?” 

“Pooh,” said Eddie, ‘‘what do I care for that? All 
the fellows in our bunch have nicknames.” 
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THE BLUEBELL 


There is a story I have heard — 
A poet learned it of a bird 
And kept its‘music every word — 


A story of a dim ravine 
O’er which the towering tree tops lean, 
With one blue rift of sky between; 


And there, two thousand years ago, 
A little flower as white as snow 
Swayed in the silence to and fro. 
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: Day after day, with longing eye, 
: The floweret watched the narrow sky 


And fleecy clouds that floated by. 


And through the darkness, night by night, 
One gleaming star would climb the height 
And cheer the lonely floweret’s sight. 


Thus, watching the blue heavens afar, 
And the rising of its favorite star, 
A slow change came — but not to mar; 


For softly o’er its petals white 
There crept a blueness, like the light 
Of skies upon a summer night; 


And in its chalice, I am told, 
The bonny bell was formed to hold 
A tiny star that gleamed like gold. 


Now, little people good and true, 
I find a lesson here for you 
Writ in the floweret’s bell of blue: 


The patient child whose watchful eye 
Strives after all things pure and high 
Shall take their image by and by. 
ANONYMOUS 
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HOW SIR PERCIVALE WAS TAUGHT 
CHIVALRY —I 


It befell upon a time when King Arthur was over- 
lord of the island of Britain that Earl Evroc held an 
earldom of large dominion in the north. The earl 
had seven sons, the last being but a child still at play 
about his mother’s chair. 

Lord Evroc was a valiant and a mighty warrior, and 
when peace was on the land he went about jousting in 
tournaments and fighting champions. His six elder sons 
did likewise, and all were famed for their knightly prowess. 

But the mother sat at home full of sorrow. She 
hated war, and would rather have had her lord and 
her six tall sons about her in the home. And in her 
heart she resolved that she would plead with Evroc 
to let her have her little son Percivale to be a clerk 
or a learned bard, so that he should stay at home with 
her and run no risk of death. 

The blow she was ever dreading smote her at length. 
Four black days came, and on these days messengers 
arrived with the sad news of the death of her lord and 
her six boys. 

Then, in her grief, the lonely widow resolved that 
she would fly with her little son and make a home for 
him in some wilderness, where never sounda nor sights 


of war would come, where knights would be unknown, 
and no one would speak of arms and battles. And 
thus did she do. She left the hall where she had lived, 
and removed to the deserts and wastes of the wilderness, 
taking with her only her women and a few boys and 
spiritless men, too old or feeble to think of fighting. 
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Thus she reared the only son left to her, teaching 
him all manner of nobleness in thought and action 
and in learning, but never suffermmg him to see a 
weapon or to hear a tale of war or knightly prowess. 
He grew up loving all noble things, gentle of speech 
and bearing, but quick to anger at evil or mean actions, 
merciful toward weak things, and full of pity and 
tenderness. 

Yet was he also very strong of body, fleet of foot, 
quick of eye and hand. Daily he went to divert himself 
in the great dark forest that climbed the high mountains 
beside his home, or in roaming the wide rolling moors. 
He practiced much with the throwing of stones and 
sticks, so that with a stick he could hit a small mark 
at a great distance, and with a sharp stone he could 
cut down a sapling at one blow. 

One day he saw a flock of his mother’s goats in the 
forest, and near them stood two hinds. The boy won- 
dered greatly to see the two deer, which had no horns, 
while the goats had two each; and he thought they had 
long run wild and had lost their horns in that way. 
He thought he should please his mother if he caught 
them, so that they might not escape again. By his 
great activity and swiftness he ran the two deer down 
till they were spent, and then he took them and shut 
them up in the goat house in the forest. \\ 
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Going home, he told his mother and her servants what 
he had done; and they went to see, and all marveled that 
he could catch such fleet creatures as the wild red deer. 

Once he overheard his mother say that she yearned 
for fresh venison, but that the hunter who was attached 
to her house was lying wounded by a wild boar. Always 
Percivale had wondered what the little dark man did 
whom they called the hunter. He was so sly that 
Percivale could never see where he went or when he 
returned from the forest. . 

So Percivale went to the hut where Tod the hunter lay 
sick, and asked him how he could obtain fresh venison ; 
and the dwarf told him. 

Then Percivale took a few sticks of stout wood, with 
points hardened by fire, and went into the forest as Tod 
had told him, and seeing a deer he hurled a stick at 
it and slew it. And then he brought it home. 

The countess was greatly wroth that Tod had taught 
the boy how to slay, and she said that never more should 
the dwarf serve her. And Tod wept; but when he was 
well again, the countess said he should leave the hall 
and never come there again. 

She commanded Percivale never to slay any more 
living creatures, and the lad promised. But hard was 
it to keep his word when he was in the forest and saw 
the wild things passing through the brakes. 
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Once as he strayed deep in the wood he came upon 
a wide glade where a great buck was feeding upon the 
grass. Percivale wondered at this beast and went up 
to it to stroke it. 

The buck was fierce and would have gored him with 
its horns, but Percivale seized them, and after a great 
struggle he threw the animal and held it down, and 
in his wrath he would have slain it with a sharp stick. 
But a swarm of little angry trolls came forth with great 
cries and, seizing Percivale, tried to hurt him. 

But suddenly Tod ran among them and commanded 
them to release him. And in the end Tod, who came 
himself of the troll folk, made the little people pass the 
words of peace and friendship with Percivale. Ever after 
that the boy went with the trolls, and sported with them 
in wrestling, running, and other games. He learned 
many things of great wisdom from them concerning the 
secrets of the earth and air and wind, and the spirits 
that haunt waste places, and how to put to naught the 
power of witches and wizards. 

Tod bade them treat the young lord with reverence. 
“For this is he who shall do great deeds,’ he said. 
‘He shall be a stainless knight, and if God wills he 
shall beat down the evil powers in this land.” 
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HOW SIR PERCIVALE WAS TAUGHT 
CHIVALRY — IIL 


One day when Percivale was in the forest, far up the 
mountain, he looked across the moor below and saw 
a man riding on a wide road which he had never noticed 
before. The man rode very fast, and the sun seemed to 
flash from him as if he were clothed in glass. Percivale 
wondered who this stranger was and resolved to go 
across the moor to the road he had seen. 

When he reached the road he found that it was very 
broad and went straight as the flight of a wild duck, right 
across the moor, and never swerved by the hills or pools, 
but went over everything in its way. And as he stood 
marveling what mighty men had builded it, he heard 
a strange rattling sound behind him, and, turning, 
he saw three men on horseback, and the sun shone 
from them as he had seen it shine from the first 
horseman. 

The foremost checked his horse beside Percivale and 
said, ‘Tell me, good soul, sawest thou a knight pass 
this way either to-day or yesterday?” 

“I know not what a knight is,” answered Percivale. 

“Such a one as I,” said the horseman, smiling good- 
naturedly, for it was Sir Owen, one of King Arthur’s 
knights. 
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“If you will answer my questions, I will tell you,” 
said Percivale, his gaze full of wonder and admiration 
of the strange horsemen. . 

“I will answer gladly,” said Sir Owen, smiling, yet 
wondering at the fearless and noble air of this youth 
in so wild a waste. 

“What is this?” asked Percivale, and stepping for- 
ward to the side of the knight, he pulled the skirt of 
his shining hauberk. 


“It is a dress made of rings of steel,” answered Sir 
Vi 
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Owen, “which I put on to turn the swords of those 
I fight.” = 

‘And what is it to fight?” 

“What strange youth art thou?” asked Sir Owen. 
“To fight is to do battle with spears or swords, so that 
you may slay the man that would slay you.” 

And at length Percivale said: ‘Sirs, I thank you for 
your courtesy. Go forward swiftly, for I saw such a 
one as you go by here two hours ago, and he flashed in 
the sun as he rode. And now I will be as one of you.” 

Percivale went swiftly back to his mother’s house and 
found her among her women. 

“Mother,” he said, “I have seen a great and won- 
derful sight on the road across the moor.” 

“Ah, my dear son, what was that?” she asked. 

“They were three honorable knights,” he said. ‘‘ And, 
mother, I will be a knight also.” 

With a shriek his mother swooned away, and the women 
turned him from the room and said he had slain his mother. 

Much grieved was Percivale that he had hurt his 
mother, and so, taking his store of pointed sticks, he 
went off into the forest and strayed there a long time. 

As he wandered, his quick ear caught the clang of 
metal, though he knew not what it was. And swiftly 
he ran towards the sound a long way, until he came into 
‘a clearing and found two knights on horseback doing 
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mighty battle. One bore a red shield and the other a 
green one. 

Percivale looked eagerly at this strange sight, and the 
blood sang in his veins. And then he saw that the 
green knight was of slighter frame than the other, and 
was weakening before the strokes of the red knight. 

Full of anger at the sight, Percivale launched one of 
his hardwood javelins at the red knight. With such 
force did it go, and so true was the aim, that it pierced 
the armor of the knight and entered between the. neck 
and the head, and the red knight swayed and then 
clattered to the ground, dead. 

The green knight came and thanked Percivale for 
thus saving his life. 

“Are knights so easy to slay?” asked the lad. ‘‘ Me- 
thought that none might pierce through the hauberk of 
a knight, and I sorrow that I have slain him, not 
thinking what I did.” 

8 was an evil knight,” said the other, “and he 
deserved death richly for his oppression of weak orphans 
and friendless widows.” 

The knight took the body of the dead man to be 
buried in a chapel, and told Percivale he could have 
the horse. But the lad would not have it, though he 
longed greatly to possess it, and the green knight took it 
with him. 
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Then Percivale went home, sad, yet wild with wonder 
at what he had done. He found his mother well again, 
but very sorrowful. And for fear of giving her pain, 
he did not tell her of the knight he had slain. : 

She called him to her and said: “ Dear son of mine, it 
seems I may not hold thy fate from thee, whatever fond 
and foolish plans I made to keep thee from knowledge 
of battle and weapons. Dear son, dost thou desire to 
ride forth into the world?”’ 

‘Yes, mother, of a truth,’ said Percivale. ‘I shall 
not be happy until I go.” 

‘Go forward, then,” she said, weeping, “and God be 
with thee, my dear son. And as I have no man who 
is strong with his hands, thou must go alone; yet will 
I give thee gold for thy proper garnishing and lodging. 
But make all haste to the court of King Arthur, for there 
are the best and the boldest and the most worshipful of 
knights. The king will give thee knighthood. And 
wherever thou seest a church, go kneel and repeat 
thy prayers therein; and if thou hearest an outery, go 
quickly and defend the weak, the poor, and the unpro- 
tected. Be ever tender toward women, my son, and 
remember that thy mother loves thee and prays for thy 
health and life. And come thou to see me within a 
little while.” 


He thanked her, saying he would do naught that 
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should shame her, but would remember all the nobleness 
of her teaching; also, that he would return to see her 
within a little while. 

Percivale went to the stable and took a bony piebald 
horse, which seemed the strongest, and he pressed a bundle 
of straw into the semblance of a saddle, and with pieces 
of leather and wood he imitated the trappings he had 
seen on the horses of the knights. 

Then after taking leave of his mother, he rode forth, 
sad at first for leaving her in sorrow and tears, but after- 
wards glad that now he was going into the world to be- 
come a knight. And for armor he had a leather coat 
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old and moth-eaten, and for arms he had a handful of 
sharp-pointed sticks of hardwood. 

He journeyed southward for two days and two nights 
along the great straight road, which went through the 
deep, dark forests, over desert places, and over the high 
mountains. And all that time he ate nothing but wild 
berries, for he had not thought to bring food with him. 


‘Z HOW SIR PERCIVALE WAS TAUGHT 
CHIVALE Y—-iit 


While Percivale was a little way from the court of 
King Arthur, a stranger knight, tall and big, in black 
armor, had ridden into the hall, where sat Guinevere, the 
queen, with a few of the younger knights and her women. 
The page of the chamber was serving the queen with 
wine in a golden goblet, which Lancelot had taken from 
a knight whom he had lately slain. 

The stranger knight alighted before the chair of 
Guinevere, and all saw that his look was full of rage and 
pride. When he caught sight of the goblet in the hand 
of Guinevere, he snatched it from her, spilling the wine 
over her dress and dashing it even into her face. 

“This,” he said, “is the very goblet which thy knight 
Sir Lancelot took from my brother. And if any of you 
knights here desire to wrest this goblet from me, or to 
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avenge the insult I have done your queen, let him come 
to the meadow beside the ford, and I will slay him.” 
All the young knights hung their heads as he mounted 
his horse and rode out of the hall, for it seemed to them 
that no one would have committed so daring an outrage 
unless he fought with evil magic. 
Percivale had already entered the hall, and at sight 
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of him and his rough piebald horse with its queer trap- 
pings, and of the old jerkin upon the youth, the knights 
broke forth in laughter. 

Percivale took no note of their laughter, but went up the 
hall to where Sir Kay stood, wrathful at the outrage on 
the queen. And Percivale looked about and saw a knight 
more richly dressed than the others, and turning to Kay, 
he said, ‘‘ Tell me, tall man, is that King Arthur yonder?” 

‘* What wouldst thou with Arthur, knave?”’ asked Kay, 
angrily. 

‘‘My mother told me to seek King Arthur,” responded 
Percivale, ‘and he would give me the honor of knighthood.” 

“ By my faith, thou farmer’s churl,” said Kay, “thou 
art richly equipped, indeed, with horse and arms to have 
that honor.” 

Thereupon the others shouted with laughter and com- 
menced to throw sticks “at Percivale, or the bones left 
by the dogs upon the floor. : 

Then a dwarf pressed forward between the laughing 
crowd and saluted Percivale; and the lad rejoiced to 
recognize him. It was Tod, who had been his friend 
among the trolls of the mountains, and with Tod was 
his wife. They had come to the court of Arthur and 
had craved harborage there, and the king of his kindness 
had granted it to them. But because the trolls knew 
of the prophecy concerning the great renown which 
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since they had last seen him. 

And now at sight of him their tongues were 
loosed, and they ran and kissed his feet, and cried 
together: ‘The welcome of Heaven be unto thee, goodly 
Percivale, son of Karl Evroc! Chief of warriors art 
thou, and stainless flower of knighthood!” 

“Truly,” said Kay, wrathfully, “ thou art an ill-condi- 
tioned pair to remain a year mute at King Arthur’s 
court, and now to acclaim this churl with the moldy 
coat as chief of warriors and flower of knighthood!” 

In his rage he struck Tod the dwarf such a blow that 
the poor troll fell senseless to the ground. 

“Tall man,” said Percivale,— and men marveled to 
see the high look on his face and the cold scorn in his 
eyes, — ‘I will have vengeance on thee for the insult 
and ill-treatment thou hast offered this poor dwarf. But 
tell me now which of these knights is Arthur.” 

‘‘ Away with thee,’ shouted Kay, enraged. “If thou 
wouldst see Arthur, go to the knight who waits for 
thee at the ford, and take the goblet from him, and 
slay him. Then when thou: comest back clad in his 
armor, we will speak further with thee.” 

“T will do so, angry man,” said Percivale, and amid 
the laughter and sneers of the crowd he turned his . 
horse’s head and rode out of the hall. 
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Going to the meadow beside the ford, he saw a knight 
riding up and down, proud of his strength and valor. 

“Tell me, fellow,” said the knight, “didst thou see 
anyone coming after me from the court yonder?” 

‘The tall man that was there,” said Percivale, “ bade 
me come to thee. I am to overthrow thee and take 
from thee the goblet, and I am to have thy horse and 
thy arms myself.” 

‘Silence, fool!” shouted the knight; go back to 
the court and tell Arthur to come himself or to send 
a champion to fight me, or I will not wait, and great 
will be his shame.” 

“By my faith,’ said Percivale, “whether thou art 
willing or unwilling, it is I that shall have thy horse 
and arms and the goblet.” 

And he prepared to throw his sharp sticks. 

In a proud rage the knight struck him a violent blow 
between the neck and the shoulder. 

“Ha, ha! lad,” said Percivale, ‘that was as shrewd 
a blow as any the trolls gave me when they taught 
me their staff play; but now I will play with thee in 
my own way.” Thereupon he threw one of the pointed 
sticks with such force and with such sureness of aim 
that the knight dropped from his horse lifeless. 

And it befell that a little while after Percivale had 
left the court, Sir Owen came in and was told of the 
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shameful wrong put upon the queen by the unknown 
knight and how Sir Kay had sent a mad boy after 
the knight to slay him. 

“Now, by my troth,” said Owen to Kay, “thou wert 
a fool to send that silly lad after the strong knight.” 

Thereupon Sir Owen made all haste and rode swiftly 
to the meadow; but when he reached the place, he 
found a youth in a moldy old jerkin pulling a coat 
of rich armor up and down the grass. 

“By my faith!” cried Sir Owen, “what art thou 
doing there, tall youth?” 
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‘This iron coat,” said Percivale, stopping as he spoke, 
‘will never come off.” 

Owen alighted, marveling, and went to the knight 
and found that he was dead. He unloosed the knight’s 
armor and gave it to Percivale. 

“Here, good soul,’ he said, ‘‘are horse and armor 
for thee. And well hast thou merited them, since thou, 
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unarmed, hast slain so powerful a knight as this.” 

He helped Percivale put on the armor, and when he 
was fully dressed Owen marveled to see how nobly 
he bore himself. 

‘“Now come you with me,” he said, “and we will 
go to King Arthur, and you shall have the honor of 
knighthood from the good king himself.” 

“Nay, that will I not,” said Percivale, and mounted 
the dead knight’s horse. “But take thou this goblet 
to the queen, and tell the king that wherever I am, I 
will be his man, to slay all oppressors, to succor the 
weak and the wronged, and to assist him in whatever 
knightly enterprise he may have on hand. But I will 
not enter his court until I have encountered the tall 
man there who sent me hither, and have revenged upon 
him the wrong he did to my friend, Tod the dwarf.” 

And with this Percivale said farewell and rode off. 
Sir Owen went back to the court and told Arthur and 
the queen all these things. Men marveled who the 
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strange young man could be, and many sought Tod 
and his wife to question them, but nowhere could they 
be found. 

Greater still was their marveling when, as the weeks 
passed, knights came and yielded themselves to King 
Arthur, saying that Percivale had overcome them in 
knightly combat and had given them their lives on 


- condition that they go to King Arthur’s court and yield 


themselves up to him and his mercy. And the king and 
all his court reproved Kay for having driven away so 
splendid a youth. | 


Henry GILBERT, 


A RIDDLE 


A bridge weaves its arch with pearls 

High over the tranquil sea; 

In a moment it unfurls 

Its span, unbounded, free. 

The tallest ship with swelling sail 

May pass beneath its arch with ease; 

It carries no burden, ’tis too frail, 

And with your quick approach it flees. 

With the flood it comes, with the rain it goes ; 
What it is made of nobody knows. 
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THE NURNBERG STOVE—I 


August lived in a little town called Hall. Hall is one 
of the most charming Old World places that I know. 
It has the green meadows and the great mountains all 
about it, and the gray-green glacier-fed water rushes by 
it. It has paved streets and enchanting little shops 
that all have latticed panes and iron gratings to them; 
it has a very grand old Gothic church, with marble tombs 
of dead knights, and an old castle which has been made 
into a guardhouse, with battlements and a man at arms 
cawved in stone standing life size and bearing the date 
1530. And then there is the girdle of the mountains 
all around, so tall and grand that one can think only of 
strength, peace, and majesty. 

In this little town, a few years ago, August Strehla 
lived with his people near the queer-shaped, stone-paved 
square where the grand church stands. 

August was a small boy nine years old —a little man, 
round-faced like an apple, with rosy cheeks, big hazel 
eyes, and clusters of brown curls just the color of ripe 
nuts. His mother was dead, his father was poor, and 
there were many mouths at home to feed. In this coun- 
try the winters are long and very cold; the whole land lies — 
deep in snow for many months; and this night as August 
_was trotting home, with a heavy bundle in his numb red 


hands, he was terribly cold and tired. The good people of 
Hall had closed their double shutters, and only a few lamps 
flickered dully in the quaint, old-fashioned windows. 

Little August hugged his big bundle to his ragged 
sheepskin coat, for the snow fell heavily. He was all 
alone, for the good folk of Hall go early to their beds. 
Poor boy! he was so tired he could not run, but he kept 
saying over and over again to himself, ‘I shall soon be 
home with dear Hirschvogel.” 
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He went on through the streets, past the stone man 
at arms of the guardhouse, and so into the place where 
the great church was, near which stood the house of his 
father, Karl Strehla. 

At his knock and call the solid oak door flew open, 
and the boy darted in, shouting: “Oh, dear Hirschvogel, 
how glad I am to see you! The very thought of you 
has kept me warm.” 

The room into which August. rushed was large and 
barren. The bricks that formed the floor were bare and 
uneven. It had a tall clothespress, a broad oak table, 
and several wooden stools for all its furniture; but in 
the center of the room, sending out great waves of com- 
fortable heat, was a tower of porcelain, shining with 
all the colors of a king’s peacock or a queen’s jewels; 
around the top were armed figures and shields and coats 
of arms, while upon the very summit of all rested a 
glittering golden crown. 

The great stove was very old, since it bore the date of 
1532. And on it also were the letters H. R. H., for it 
was in every portion the handwork of the great potter 
ot Niirnberg, Augustin Hirschvogel, who put his mark 
thus, as all the world knows. 

\/ The stove no doubt had stood in palaces and been | 
made for kings, had warmed the crimson stockings of 
cardinals and the gold-broidered shoes of princesses. No 
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one knew what it had seen or for whom it had been 
fashioned. Yet perhaps it had never been more useful 
than it was now in this poor, desolate room, sending 
down heat and comfort into the troop of children 
tumbled together on a wolfskin rug at its feet, who 
received frozen August among them with loud shouts 


of joy. 
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Oh, dear Hirschvogel, I am so cold, so cold!” sald 
August, kissing its gilded lion’s claws. ‘Is father not 
in, Dorothea?” 

‘No, dear. He is late.” 

Dorothea was a girl of seventeen, with a sweet, sad 
face, for she had had many cares laid on her shoulders. 
She was the eldest of the Strehla family; and there 
were ten of them in all. Next to her there came Jan 
and Karl and Otho, big lads, who were able to earn 
something toward their own living. Then came August, 
who went up in the summer to the high Alps with the 
farmers’ cattle, but in winter could do little to help; 
and then all the little ones, who only opened their 
mouths to be fed like young birds — Albrecht and Hilda 
and Waldo and Christof and, last of all, little three- 
year-old Hrmengilda, with eyes like forget-me-nots. 

(The father was a good man, but weak, and weary 
with so many to feed and so little to do it with. He 
worked at the salt furnaces, and by that gained a few 
dollars; people said he would have worked better and 
kept his family more easily if he had not loved his 
pipe and a draft of ale too well, but this had only been 
said of him since his wife’s death. Dorothea was one 
of those rare maidens who can almost work miracles 
in making a home sweet and pleasant. Under her deft 
management a single loaf seemed to swell into twenty. 
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The children were always clean and happy, while the 
dinner was seldom without its big pot of soup. Still 
they were very poor, and Dorothea’s heart ached with 
shame, for she knew there were many bills unpaid for 
flour and meat and clothing. Of fuel to feed the big 
stove they had always enough, for their mother’s father 
sold wood and coke, and gave to his grandchildren 
enough fuel to keep them warm and comfortable. 


THE NURNBERG STOVE—II 


“ Father says we must never wait for him, so we will 
have supper, now you have come home, dear,’ said 
Dorothea, who, however she might fret her soul in secret 
as she knitted their stockings and mended their shirts, 
never let her troubles cast a gloom on the children. 
Sometimes she did speak to August, because he was so 
thoughtful and knew as well as she did that there 
were troubles about money — though these troubles were 
vague to them both. 

Supper was a huge bowl of soup with big slices of 
brown bread swimming in it and some onions bobbing up 
and down. The bowl was soon emptied by ten wooden 
spoons, and then the three eldest boys slipped off to 
bed, tired with their long day’s work in the snow. 
Dorothea drew her spinning wheel by the stove, while 
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the little ones got August down upon the old worn wolf- 
skin before the great stove and clamored for a picture, 
for nothing pleased August so much as to draw. 

He had a wide piece of smooth board that his father 
had given him and some sticks of charcoal. With these 
he would draw a hundred things he had seen during 
the day, rubbing each out with his elbow when the 
children had had enough and sketching another in its 
stead — faces and dogs’ heads, and men in sledges, and 
old women in their furs, and pine trees, and all sorts 
of animals. It was very rough, for there was no one 
to teach him, but it was lifelike, and kept the whole 
troop of children shrieking with laughter or watching 
breathless, with wide-open, wondering eyes. 

They were all so happy, what did they care for the 
snow outside? Their little bodies were warm, and their 
hearts merry; even Dorothea, who was not sure where 
the bread for to-morrow was coming from, laughed as 
she spun. At length August, as he looked up at the 
stove that was shedding its heat down on them all, 
cried out: ‘Oh, dear Hirschvogel! you are almost as 
great and good as the sun. No; you are greater and 
better, I think, because he goes away nobody knows 
where during all the long, dark, cold hours. He 
does not care how people die for want of him; but 
you— you are always ready; just a little bit of wood 
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to feed you and you will make the winter seem like 
summer !” 


The grand old stove seemed to smile through all its 
_ polished surface at the praises of the child. No doubt 


the stove, though it had lived three centuries and 
more, had known but very little gratitude. It was one 
of those magnificent stoves in colored enamel which so 
excited the jealousy of the other potters of Niirnberg 
that -in a body they demanded of the mayor that 
Augustin Hirschvogel should be forbidden to make any 
more of them. But the honest mayor answered that 
he had no wish to cripple In any way the genius 
of the great Hirschvogel. 

There was the statue of a king at each corner of the 
huge stove, while the body itself was divided into panels 
which had the Ages of Man painted on them in brilliant 
colors; the borders of the panels had roses and holly 
and laurel and other foliage wreathing about mottoes 
and wise sayings painted in quaint old letters. The 
whole, burnished with gilding, was radiant everywhere 
with that brilliant colormg of which the Hirschvogel 
family were masters. 

The stove was a very grand thing, as I say; probably 
Hirschvogel had made it for some mighty lord of the 
olden times. But of its real history nothing was known. 
The great-grandfather of August was a master mason, and 
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one day while his men were clearing away some old 
rubbish they unearthed the great stove. The master, see- 
ing that it was whole, had it taken home and set up in 
the center of the great room. Here it had remained ever 
since. He only thought it worth finding because it had 
proved to be so useful. 

That was now many, many. years ago, and ever 
since then the stove had stood in the big, desolate, 
empty room. 

When the children were tired of the pictures they 
all shouted in chorus, “Tell us a story, August”; and 
August did as he had done every night pretty nearly — 
looked up at the stove and told them what he imagined 
of the many adventures, the joys and sorrows of the 
human beings figured on its panels. 

To the children the stove was a household god. 
In summer they dressed it up in green boughs and 
beautiful wild flowers. In winter it became the center 
of all their joys. Scampering home from school over 
the ice and snow, they were happy, knowing that they 
would soon be cracking nuts or roasting chestnuts in 
the broad glow of its noble tower, glittering with spires 
and pinnacles and crowns. 

Once a traveling peddler had told them that the 
letters on it meant that the stove had been made by 
Augustin Hirschvogel, the great German potter and 
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painter of Niirnberg, who had made many such stoves, 
all miracles of beauty and of workmanship. | 

An old trader, too, who sold curiosities not far from 
the church had told August a little more about the 
brave family of Hirschvogel, whose houses can be seep 
in Niirnberg to this-day; of old Veit, the first of them, 
who painted beautiful Gothic windows; of his sons and 
grandsons, — potters, painters, engravers, —and chief of 
them all the great Augustin. 

So the stove had come to be called Hirschvogel in the 
family, as if it were a living creature, and little August 
was very proud because he had been named after that 
famous old dead German who had had the genius to 
make so glorious a thing. All the children loved the 
stove, but with August the love of it was above every- 
thing else, and in his secret heart he used to say to him- 
self, ‘“ When I am a man I will make just such things 
too, and then I will set Hirschvogel in a beautiful room 
in a house that I will build myself down where the 
chestnuts are by the river; that is what I will do when 
I am a man.” 

For August, the little cow-keeper, when upon the high 
Alps with his cattle, with the stillness and the sky 
around him, was a dreamer of dreams. He was also 
a strong and healthy little fellow, fed on the free moun- 
tain air; and he was very happy and loved his family 
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devotedly, though nobody had ever paid any attention 
to him except to teach him his letters and tell him to 
fear God. 

In winter August was only a little hungry schoolboy, 
trotting to be catechized by the priest, or to bring the 
loaves from the bakehouse, or to carry his father’s boots 
to the cobbler; and in summer he was only one of 
hundreds of cowboys who drove the stumbling cattle, 
ringing their throat bells, out into the sweet sunlight, and 
lived with them on the heights among the Alpine roses, 
amid clouds and snow-clad summits. But he was always 
thinking, thinking, thinking, for all that; and under his 
little sheepskin winter coat and his rough hempen sum- 
mer shirt there was a heart as courageous as ever beat 
in a soldier’s breast. 

August lay now in the warmth of the stove and told 
the children stories about the beautiful pictures on the 
panels of the great stove, his little brown face growing 
red with excitement as his tales drew to a conclusion. 
There was a baby in a cradle, a boy playing among 
flowers, a lover singing to his lady love, a soldier in the 
midst of battle, a father with children round him, a weary 
old blind man on crutches, and, lastly, a soul being borne 
to heaven by the angels. August had made not one story 
about these, but a thousand; he seldom told the same 
tale twice. He had never seen a storybook in his life; 
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his primer and his Mass book were all the volumes he 
had. But Nature had given him fancy, and she is a good 
fairy that makes up for the want of very many things. 

“Tt is time for you all to go to bed, children,” said 
Dorothea, looking up from her spinning. “Father is 
very late to-night; you must not sit up for him.” 

‘Oh, five minutes more, dear Dorothea!” they pleaded ; 
and little rosy and golden Ermengilda climbed up into 
her lap. ‘ Hirschvogel is so warm; the beds are never so 
warm as he. Won’t you tell us another tale, August?” 

“No,” cried August, whose face had lost its light, 
now that his story had come to an end, and who sat 
with his hands clasped over his knees, gazing on the 
beautiful changing colors. 

“Tt is only a week to Christmas,’ he said suddenly. 

‘“ Grandmother’s big cakes!” shouted little Christof, 
who was five years old, and thought Christmas meant 
a big cake and nothing else. 

“What will Santa Claus find for ’Gilda if she is 
good?” murmured Dorothea over the child’s sunny 
head; for, however hard poverty might pinch, it could 
never pinch so tightly that Dorothea would not find 
some wooden toy and some rosy apples to put in her 
little sister's socks. 

“Father Max has promised me a big goose because 
I saved the calf’s life in June,” said August. It was 
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was so proud of it. ° 

“And Aunt Maila will be sure to send us candy and 
honey and a barrel of flour; she always does,” said 
Albrecht. 

“I shall go up into the woods and get Hirschvogel’s 
crown,’ said August. They always crowned Hirschvogel 
for Christmas with pine boughs and ivy and mountain 
berries. The heat soon withered the crown; but to 
them it was a part of the religion of the day dearest 
to children of every land. 

And they fell to chatting of what they would do on 
the Christ-night, and one little voice piped loud against 
another's, and they were all as happy as if their 
stockings would be full of gold and jewels, while the 
big goose in the soup pot seemed to them such a meal 
as kings should envy. 


THE NURNBERG STOVE—III 


In the midst of the chatter and laughter a blast of 
frozen air and a spray of driven snow struck like ice 
through the room. It reached the children even in the 
warmth of the old wolfskin and the great stove. The 
door had opened and let in the cold. Their father 


had come home. 
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The younger children ran joyfully to meet him. 
Dorothea pushed the one wooden armchair of :the room 
to the stove, and August flew to 


set his supper on a 
httle round table and fill a long clay pipe, for their 


father was good to them all and seldom raised his 
voice in anger. 
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To-night Karl Strehla said little in answer to the chil- 
dren’s welcome, but came to the wooden chair, with a 
tired step, and sat down heavily, not noticing either his 
food or his pipe. 

“ Are you not well, dear father?” asked Dorothea. 

“I am well enough,’ he answered dully, and sat 
there with his head bent, letting the lighted pipe 
grow cold. . 

He was a fair, tall man, gray before his time and 
bowed with. labor. 

“Take the children to bed,’ he said suddenly, at 
last, and Dorothea obeyed. August stayed behind, curled 
on the rug before the stove. 

August did not heed his father’s silence — he was used 
to it — but lay on the woltskin, dreamy and comfortable, 
looking up through his drooping eyelids at the golden 
coronets on the crest of the great stove. He wondered 
for the millionth time whom it had been made for 
and what grand places and scenes it had known. 

Dorothea came down from putting the little ones in 
their beds; the cuckoo clock in the corner struck eight ; 
she looked at her father and the untouched pipe, then 
sat down to her spinning, saying nothing. 

There was a long silence; August dropped asleep, his 
curls falling over his face; Dorothea’s wheel hummed 


like a purring cat. 
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Suddenly Karl Strehla struck his hand on the table, 
sending the pipe to the ground. 

“T have sold Hirschvogel,’ he said; and his voice 
was husky and ashamed. The spinning wheel stopped. 
August sprang erect out of his sleep. 

“Sold Hirschvogel!” If their father had dashed the 
holy crucifix on the floor at their feet, they could not 
have felt a greater horror. 

“T have sold Hirschvogel!”~ said Karl Strehla, in 
the same husky, dogged voice. “I have sold it to a 
traveling trader in such things for seventy dollars. 
What could I do? I owe double that. The man saw 
it this morning when you were all out. He will pack 
it and take it away to-morrow.” 

Dorothea gave a low shrill ery: “Oh, father! —the 
children —in midwinter!”’ 

She turned white as the snow without; her words 
died away in her throat. 

August stood, half blind with sleep, staring at his 
father with dazed eyes. 

“Tt is not true! It is not true!” he muttered. ‘“ You 
are joking, father.” 

“It is true. And should you like to know something 
else that is true?—that the bread you eat, and the 
meat you put in this pot, and the roof you have over 


your heads have none of them been paid for for months 
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and months; if it had not been for your grandfather 
I should have been in prison all summer and autumn, 
but he cannot help me longer. There is no work to 
be had; they say I am a poor workman; it may be so. 
Who can keep his head above water with ten hungry 
children dragging him down? When your mother lived 
it was different. Boy, you stare at me as if I were a 
mad dog! You have made a god of this china thing. 
Well—it goes; goes to-morrow. Seventy dollars; that 
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is something. It-will keep me out of prison for a little, 
and with the spring things may turn —”’ 

August stood dumb with fear. His eyes were wide 
open, fastened on his father’s in terror and horror; his 
face had grown as white as his sister’s. 

“Tt is not true! It is not true!” he echoed stupidly. 
It seemed to him that the very skies must fall and 
the earth perish if they should take away Hirschvogel. 
They might as soon talk of tearing down God’s sun 
out of the heavens. 

“You will find it true,” said his father, doggedly, and 
angered because he was in his own soul bitterly ashamed 
to’ have bartered away the heirloom and treasure of his 
race and the comfort and health-giver of his young 
children. “ You will find it true. The dealer has paid 
me half the money to-night, and will pay me the other 
half to-morrow when he packs up the stove and takes it 
away. No doubt it is worth a great deal more, — at least 
I suppose so, as he gives that, —but beggars cannot be 
choosers. The little black stove in the kitchen will 
warm you all just as well. Who would keep a gilded, 
painted thing in a poor house like this when one can 
make seventy dollars by it? Dorothea, you never sobbed 
more when your mother died. What is it, when all is 
said?—a bit ot hardware much too grand-looking for 
such a room as this. If all the Strehlas had not been 
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born fools it would have been sold a century ago, when 
it was dug up out of the ground. ‘It is a stove for a 
museum, the trader said when he saw it. To a museum 
let it go.” 

August gave a shrill shriek like a hare’s when it is 
caught for its death, and threw himself on his knees at 
his father’s feet. 

“Oh, father, father!” he cried, his hands closing on 
Strehla’s knees and his uplifted face white with terror. 
“Oh, father, dear father, you cannot mean what you 
say! Send i¢ away —our life, our sun, our joy, our com- 
fort? We shall all die in the dark and the cold. Sell me 
rather. Sell me to any trade or any pain you like; I 
will not mind. But Hirschvogel!—dit is like selling the 
very cross off the altar! You must be in jest! You could 
not do such a thing—you could not! — you who have 
always been gentle and good, and who have sat in the 
warmth here year after year with our mother. It is not 
a piece of hardware, as you say; it is a living thing, 
for a great man’s thoughts and fancies have put life 
into it, and it loves us though we are only poor little 
children, and we love it with all our hearts and souls; 
and up in heaven I am sure the dead Hirschvogel knows ! 
Oh, listen; I will go and try to get work to-morrow! I 
will ask them to let me cut ice or make the paths through 
the snow. There must be something | could do, and I will 
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beg the people to whom we owe money to wait; they are 
all neighbors, they will be patient. But sell Hirschvogel ! 
—oh, never! never! never! Give the money back to 
the vile man. Oh, father, dear father! do hear me, for 
pity’s sake!” 

Strehla was moved by the boy’s anguish. He loved 
his children, and their pain was pain to him. Every 
word of August’s stung his father with a tingling sense 
of shame, but it also made him angry. 

“You are a little fool,’ he said more harshly than 
they had ever heard him speak before. “‘ You talk like 
a play-actor. Get up and go to bed. The stove is sold. 
There is no more to be said. Children like you have noth- 
ing to do with such matters. The stove is sold and goes 
to-morrow. What is it to you? Be thankful I can get 
bread for you. Get on your legs, I say, and go to bed.” 

August sprang to his feet and threw his hair back off 
his face; the blood rushed into his cheeks, making them 
scarlet; his great soft eyes flamed with furious passion 

“You dare not!” he cried aloud; “you dare not sell 
it, I say! It is not yours alone; it is ours—” 

Without answering the boy’s outburst, Strehla took 
the oil lamp that stood at his elbow and stumbled off to 
his own chamber, but there was a cloud before his eyes. 

As soon as his father had left the room, the poor boy 
threw himself down on the floor in a passion of weeping. 
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Dorothea knelt beside him and tried to comfort him, 


though all the while her tears fell like rain. 

“But oh, dear, how could you speak so to father?” 
she murmured. ‘It was very wrong.” 

“No; I was right,” said August. Then sinking his 
head in his hands,’ he muttered: ‘How dare he? How 
dare he? It is not his alone. It belongs to us all. It is 
as much yours and mine as it is his.” 
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Dorothea could only sob in answer. She was too fright- 
ened to speak. The authority of their parents in the 
house had never before been questioned. 

“Tt is a sin; it is a theft,” the boy said slowly, his 
eyes fastened on the gilded feet of Hirschvogel. 

“Oh, August, do not say such things of father,” 
sobbed his sister. ‘‘ Whatever he does, we ought to think 
it right.” 

August laughed aloud. 

All at once the boy broke down again into bitterest 
weeping. He threw himself forward on the stove, cover- 
ing it with kisses, and sobbing as if his heart would 
burst from his bosom. What could he do? Nothing, 
nothing, nothing! 

“ August, dear August,’ whispered Dorothea, piteously, 
and trembling all over— for she was a very gentle girl 
and fierce feeling terrified her; “ August, do not lie there. 
Come to bed; it is quite late. In the morning you will be 
calmer. It is horrible, indeed, and we shall die of cold, 
at least the little ones; but if it be father’s will —” 

~ Let me alone,” said August, through his teeth. ‘ Let 
me alone. In the morning! How can you speak of 
the morning ?”’ ; 

“Come to bed, dear,” sighed his sister. ‘‘ Oh, August, 
* do not lie and look like that! you frighten me. Do come 
to bed.” 
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“T shall stay here.” 

“ Here! all night!” 

“They might take it in the night. Besides, to leave 
it now!” 

“ But it is cold; the fire is out.” 

“It will never be warm any more, nor shall we.” 

His sister lingered by him while striving to persuade 
him to go to his place in the little crowded bedchamber 
with Albrecht and Waldo and Christof. But it was in 
vain. “I shall stay here,’ was all he answered her. 


And he stayed, all the night long. 


THE NURNBERG STOVE—IV 


The lamps went out; the rats came and ran across 
the floor; as the hours crept on, the air of the room 
grew coldér and colder. August did not move; he lay 
on the old -wolfskin, with his face downward, at the foot 
of his idol. 

While yet it was dark his three elder brothers came 
down the stairs and let themselves out, each bearing his 
lantern and going to his work in stone yard and timber 
yard and at the salt works. They did not notice him; 
they did not know what had happened. 

A little later his sister came down with a light in her 
hand to make ready the house ere morning should break. 
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She stole up to him and laid her hand on his shoulder 
timidly. 

“Dear August, you must be frozen. August, do look 
up! do speak!” 

August raised his eyes. His face was ashen white ; 
his lips were like fire. 
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“Tt will never be warm again,” he muttered; ‘never 
again !”’ 

Dorothea clasped him with trembling hands. 

“ August! do you not know me?” she cried. “I am 


Dorothea. Wake up, dear—wake up! It is morning, 
only so dark!” 

August shuddered. 

“The morning!” he echoed. 

He slowly rose to his feet. 

“TI will go to grandfather,’ he said very low. “He 
is always good; perhaps he could save it.” 

Loud blows with the heavy iron knocker of the house 
door drowned his words. A strange voice called aloud 
through the keyhole: “Let me in! Quick! There is no 
time to lose! More snow like this, and the roads will 
all be blocked. Let me in! Do you hear? I am come 
to take the great stove.” 

August sprang erect, his fists doubled, his eyes blazing. 

“ You shall never touch it!” he screamed; ‘you shall 
never touch it!” 
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‘“ Who shall prevent us?” laughed a big man, amused 
at the fierce little figure fronting him. 

“I!” said August. “ You shall never have it! You 
shall kill me first!” 

“ Strehla,” said the big man, as August’s father entered 
the room, “you have a little mad dog here; muzzle 
him!” 
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One way and another they did muzzle him. He fought. 
like a little demon and hit out right and left, and one 
of his blows gave the man a black eye. But he was soon 
mastered by four grown men, and his father flung him, 
with no light hand, out from the door. The buyers of the 
stately and beautiful stove set to work to pack it carefully. 

In another moment Hirschvogel would be gone — 
gone forever. 

August had stood still for a time, leaning, sick and 
faint, against the wall of the house. 

An old neighbor hobbled up and said to the trembling 
boy, ‘Child, is it true your father is selling the big 
painted stove?” 

August nodded his head, then burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“Well, he must be a fool,” said the neighbor. ‘‘ Heaven 
forgive me for calling him so before his own child, but 
the stove was worth a mint of money. I remember in 
my young days, in old Anton’s time (that was your great- 
grandfather, my lad), a stranger from Vienna saw it and 
said it was worth its weight in gold.” | 

August’s sobs went on and on. 

“T loved it! I loved it!” he moaned. “I do not care 
what its value was. I loved it! I loved it!” 

* You little simpleton!” said the old man, kindly. 
“ But you are wiser than your father, when all’s said. 
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If sell it he must, he should have taken it to good_Herr 
Steiner over at Spriiz, who would have given him honest 
value. But if I were you, boy, I would do better than 
cry. I would go after it.” 

August raised his head, the tears raining down his 
cheeks. . 
“Go after it when you are bigger,” said the neighbor, 

with a good-natured wish to cheer him up a little. 

“ Ay, ay, don’t cry so much; you will see your stove 
again some day.” 

Then the old man hobbled away, but August remained 
leaning against the wall; his head was buzzing and his 
heart fluttering with a new idea. ‘Go after it,” the old 
man had said. He thought, “Why not go with it?” 
He loved it better than anyone, even better than Dorothea; 
and he shrank from the thought of meeting his father 
again, his father who had sold Hirschvogel. 

He ran out of the courtyard by a little gate, and across 
to the huge Gothic porch of the church. From there he 
could watch unseen his father’s house door. 

He hid himself in the grand portico, and presently his 
heart gave a great leap, for he saw the straw-enwrapped 
stove brought out and laid with infinite ‘care on the huge 
sled. Two of the men mounted beside it, and the sleigh- 
wagon slowly crept over the snow of the place — snow 
crisp and hard as stone.{ Then August, a little figure, like 
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a score of other boys in Hall, crept, unseen by any of his 
brothers or sisters, out of the porch and over the shelving 
uneven square, and followed his heart, which lay in the 
great straw-wrapped stove. 

Its course lay toward the railway. The boy still kept 
the great stove in sight, for a desperate resolve had made 
itself up in his little mind. Where Hirschvogel went he 
would go. He gave one terrible thought to Dorothea — 
poor, gentle Dorothea! — sitting in the cold at home, 
then set to work. How he managed it he never knew 
very clearly himself, but certain it is that when the train 
from the north moved out of Hall, August was hidden 
behind the stove in the great covered truck and wedged 
among the cases which shared the same abode as did his 
swathed and bound Hirschvogel. 

It was very dark in the closed car, which had only a 
little window above the door, and it was crowded. But 
August was not frightened; he was close to Hirschvogel ; 
and presently he meant to be closer still, for he meant 
to do nothing less than get inside Hirschvogel itself. 

Being a shrewd little boy, and having had by great good 
luck four cents in his pocket, which he had earned the 
day before by chopping wood, he had bought some bread 
and sausage at the station. When he had eaten — not so 
much as he wanted, but as much as he thought was pru- 
dent (for who could say when he would be able to buy 
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anything more?) —he set to work like a little mouse to 
make a hole in the straw and hay which covered the 
stove. He gnawed and nibbled and pulled and pushed, 
_ just as a mouse would have done, making his hole where 
he guessed the opening of the stove was—the opening 
through which he had so often thrust the big oak logs 
to feed it. No one disturbed him; the heavy train 
went lumbering on and on. 

It was hard work getting through the straw and hay 
and twisted ropes, but at last he found the door of the 
stove, which he knew so well and which was quite large 
enough for a child of his age to slip through. Slip through 
he did, as he had often done at home for fun. He found 
that air came in through the brass fretwork of the stove ; 
and then he leaned out and drew the hay and straw 
together and rearranged the ropes, so that no one could 
ever have dreamed a little mouse had been at them. 
Then he curled himself up again and went fast asleep, 
as if he were in his own bed at home. 
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THE NURNBERG STOVE— V 


The train rolled on in its heavy, slow fashion, and 
August slept soundly for a long while, When he woke 
up he was hungry, and again he nibbled with prudence 
at his loaf and sausage. He could not at all tell the 
hour. Every time the train stopped and he heard the 
banging, stamping, shouting, and jangling of chains that 
went on, his heart seemed to jump up into his mouth. 
If they should find him out! 

Sometimes porters came and took away this case and 
the other. When they came to lift the stove out, would 
they find him? And if they did find him, would they 
kill him? That was what he kept thinking of all the way, 
all through the dark hours, which seemed without end. 

He had still some of his loaf and a little —a very little © 
—of his sausage. What he did begin to suffer from was 
thirst. It was many hours since he had last taken a drink 
from the wooden spout of their old pump, which brought 
them the clear, sparkling, ice-cold water of the hills. 

August was terribly thirsty, but he kept feeling the 
earthenware sides of the Niimnberg giant and saying 
softly, “Take care of me; oh, take care of me, dear 
Hirschvogel !”’ 

He did not say, ‘Take me back”; for now that he | 
was fairly out in the world, he wished to see a little of 
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it. He began to think that they must have been all 
over the world in all this time that the rolling and 
roaring and hissing and jangling had been about 
his ears. 

But at length the train stopped, and August, hot and 
cold by turns and shaking like a little aspen leaf, felt 
himself carried out on the shoulders of men, rolled 
along on a truck, and finally set down—where, he knew 
not; but he knew that he was thirsty, so thirsty! If 
only he could have reached his hand out and scooped 
up a little snow! | 

He thought he had been moved on this truck many 
miles, but in truth the stove had been taken only from 
the railway station to the shop of the purchasers. 
Fortunately the stove was always set upright on its 
four gilded feet, and on its gilded feet it stood now in 
the small, dark curiosity shop of one Hans Rhilfer. 

“T shall not unpack it till Anton comes,” he heard 
a man’s voice say; and then he heard a key grate in a 
lock, and by the unbroken stillness that followed he 
knew he was alone, and ventured to peep through the 
straw and hay. What he saw was a small square room 
filled with pots and pans, pictures, carvings, old blue 
jugs, old steel armor, shields, daggers, Chinese idols, 
Vienna china, Turkish rugs, and all the rubbish of a 


bric-a-brac dealer’s. 
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It seemed a wonderful place to him; but, oh! was 
there one drop of water in it all? That was his single 
thought; for his tongue was parched, and his throat 
felt on fire, and his chest began to be dry and choked 
as with dust. There was not a drop of water, but there 
was a lattice window, and beyond the window was a 
wide stone ledge covered with snow. August cast one 
look at the locked door, darted out of his hiding place, 
ran and opened the window, and crammed the snow 
into his mouth again and again. A robin perched upon 
the snow just outside the window. August felt in his 
pocket for the crumbs of his loaf and threw them to the 
little bird bearing so bravely the winter cold. The boy 
then flew back into the stove, drew the hay and straw 
over the place he had entered by, tied the cords, and shut 
the brass door down on himself. He had brought some 
big icicles in with him, and by them his thirst was finally 
quenched. 

Presently the key turned in the lock of the door. He 
heard heavy footsteps and the voice of the man who 
had said to his father, ‘‘ You have a little mad dog; 
muzzle him!” The voice said: ‘' Now you shall see what 
I have got for seventy dollars. Never did you do such 
a stroke of work.” 

Then the other voice grumbled, and the steps of the 
two men came closer. The heart of the child went 
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pitapat, pitapat, as a mouse’s does when it is on the 
top of a cheese and hears a housemaid’s broom sweeping 
near. The men began to strip the stove of its wrap- 
pings; that he could tell by the noise they made with 
the hay and the straw. Soon they had stripped it 
wholly; that, too, he knew by the shouts of wonder 
and surprise and rapture which broke from the man 
who had not seen it before. 
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‘A right royal thing! A wonderful thing! Grander 
than the great stove of Hohen-Salzburg! Sublime! 
magnificent! matchless!” 

August crouched in his stronghold. What if they 
should open the door of the stove! That was his frantic 
fear. If they should, it would be all over with him. 
They would drag him out; very likely they would 
kill him. 

The perspiration rolled off his forehead in his agony, 
but he had control enough over himself to keep quiet ; 
and after standing by the Niirnberg master’s work for 
nigh an hour, praising and marveling, the men moved 
to a little distance and began talking. All August could 
make out was that the name of the king—the king — 
the king— came over and over in their arguments. He 
fancied at times they quarreled; but after a while they 
seemed to pacify each other and agree to something, and 
were in great glee, and so in these merry spirits came 
and slapped the shining sides of stately Hirschvogel, 
and shouted to it: “Old fellow, you have brought us rare 
good luck! To think you were smoking in a silly fool 
of a salt-baker’s kitchen all these years!” 

Then inside the stove August jumped up, with flam- 
ing cheeks and clinching hands, and was almost on the 
point of shouting out to them that they were thieves and 
should say no evil of his father, when he remembered, 
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just in time, that to breathe a word or make a sound 
was to bring ruin on himself and sever him forever 
from Hirschvogel. Soon the men barred the shutters 
of the little lattice and went out by the door, double- 
locking it after them. He had made out from their talk 
that they were going to show Hirschvogel to some great 
person, therefore he kept quite still-and dared not move. 


THE NURNBERG STOVE—VI-_ , 


Muffled sounds came to him through the shutters from 
the streets below —the rolling of wheels, the clanging 
of church bells, and bursts of military music. An hour 
perhaps passed by; sounds of steps on the stairs kept 
him in constant fear. In his anxiety he forgot that he 
was hungry and many miles away from home. 

Presently the door opened again sharply. He could 
hear the two dealers’ voices murmuring words, in which 
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“honor,” ‘‘ gratitude,’ and many fine, long, noble titles 
played the chief parts. The voice of another person, 
more clear and refined than theirs, answered them 
curtly, and then, close at hand, he heard the new voice 
cry in admiration, “ Wonderful, wonderful!” 
almost lost his terror in the thrill of pride at his be- 


loved Hirschvogel’s being thus admired. He thought the 


August 


master potter must be glad, too. 
vA 
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‘Tt must have been made for the Emperor Maxi- 
milian,” the stranger said at last; while the poor little 
boy within was “hugged up into nothing,” as you chil- 
dren say, dreading that every moment he would open 
the stove. And open it truly he did, and examined the 
brass work of the door; but inside, it was so dark that 
August passed unnoticed, screwed up as he was into a 
little ball like a hedgehog. The gentleman shut the door, 
at length, without having seen anything strange inside; 
and then he talked long and low with the tradesmen, 
but the child could understand little that he said, except 
the name of the king and the word “ gold,’ which came 
up again and again. After a while all three went away, 
and the poor little hedgehog uncurled itself and dared to 
breathe aloud. 

‘August could not bear to hear the dealers blame or 
laugh at his father, but he did feel that it had been 
very cruel to sell Hirschvogel. His thoughts would go 
back to those long winter evenings, when they had all 
gathered round it and while roasting chestnuts or crab- 
apples had listened to the howling of the wind and the 
deep sound of the church bells. He remembered how 
they had tried to make one another believe that the 
wolves still came down from the mountains into the 
streets of Hall and were that very minute growling at 
the house door. 
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All these visions, added to his hunger and his fear, 
so completely overcame him that he burst out crying 
for the fiftieth time since he had been inside the stove. 
The poor homesick boy felt that he would surely starve 
to death, and wondered dreamily if Hirschvogel would 
care. Yes, he knew Hirschvogel would care. Had he 
not decked it all summer long with Alpine roses and 
edelweiss and heaths, and made it sweet with thyme 
and honeysuckle and great garden lilies? Had he ever 
forgotten, when Santa Claus came, to make it a crown 
of holly and ivy and wreathe it all around? 

“Oh, shelter me; save me; take care of me!” he 
prayed to the old fire king, and forgot, poor little man, 
that he had come on this wild-goose chase northward to 
save and take care of Hirschvogel! 

After a time he dropped asleep. It was not very cold 
in this lumber room; it was tightly shut up, and very 
full of things, and at the back of it were the hot pipes 
of an adjacent house, where a great deal of fuel was 
burned. Moreover, August’s clothes were warm, and 


his blood was young. 
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THE NURNBERG STOVE— VII 


All was dark around him. Was it still midnight or 
had morning come? Morning, surely; for against the 
barred shutters he heard the tiny song of the robin. 

Tramp, tramp, too, came a heavy step up the stair. 
The door opened and the two dealers entered, bringing 
burning candles with them to see their way. 

The dealers undid the shutters, scaring the redbreast 
away, and then tramped about in their heavy boots 
and chattered in contented voices, and began to wrap 
up the stove once more in all its straw and hay and 
ropes. It never once occurred to them to glance inside. 
Why should they look inside a stove that they had 
bought and were about to sell again for all its glorious 
beauty of exterior? 

Presently the two traders called up their porters, and 
the stove, swathed and wrapped and tended as though 
it were some sick prince going on a journey, was borne 
on the shoulders of six stout Bavarians down the stairs 
and out of the door into Marienplatz. The men moved 
the stove with exceeding gentleness and care, so that 
August had often been far more roughly shaken in his | 
big brothers’ arms than he was in the journey now. 

On the stout carriers tramped, six of them, with the 
Niirnberg fire castle on their brawny shoulders. August 
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said to himself: ‘They have sold Hirschvogel for some 


great sum! They have sold him already!” 

Then his heart grew faint and sick within him, for 
he knew very well that he must soon die shut up with- 
out food and water thus; and what new owner of the 
great stove would ever permit him to dwell in it? 

“Never mind; I will die,’ thought he; “and 
Hirschvogel will know it.” 

‘Now, men, for a good mile and a half! You shall 
drink your reward at Christmas time,” said one of the 
dealers to his porters, who, stout, strong men as they were, 
showed a disposition to grumble at their task. Encouraged 
by large promises, they shouldered sullenly the Niirnberg 
stove, grumbling again at its weight, but little dreaming 
that they carried within it a small, panting, trembling 
boy —for August began to tremble now that he was 
about to see the future owner of Hirschvogel. 

“Tf he looks like a good, kind man,” he thought, ‘I 
will beg him to let me stay with it.” 

The road seemed terribly long to the anxious trades- 
men, to the plodding porters, to the poor little man 
inside the stove, as he kept sinking and rising, sinking 
and rising, with each of their steps. 

Where they were going he had no idea, only after a 
very long time he lost the sense of the fresh icy wind 
blowing on his face through the brasswork above, and 
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felt by the movements beneath him that the men were 
mounting steps or stairs. Then he heard a great many 
different voices, but he could not understand what was 
being said. He felt that his bearers paused some time, 
then moved on and on again. Their feet went so 
softly he thought they must be moving on carpet, and 
as he felt a warm air come to him he concluded that 
he was in some heated chambers. They must have 
gone, he thought, through a very great number of 
rooms, for they walked so long on and on, on and on. 
At last the stove was set down again. 

The voices he heard were very hushed, and the steps 
seemed to go away, far away, leaving him alone with 
Hirschvogel. He dared not look out, but there was a 
delicious fragrance in the air—a fragrance as of flowers. 
“Only how can it be flowers?” thought August; “‘it is 
December !”’ 

From afar off, as it seemed, there came a sound 
_of music. 

All was so still around him; there was no sound 
anywhere except the sound of the far-off choral music. 

He did not know it, but he was in the royal castle. 

Presently he heard a fresh step near him, and he heard 
a low voice say, close behind him, ‘‘ So!’ —an exclamation 
of admiration and wonder, thought August, at the beauty 
of Hirschvogel. 
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Then the same voice said, after a long pause, — during 
which, as August thought, this newcomer was examining 
all the details of the wondrous stove, — “It was well 
bought; it is exceedingly beautiful! It is without doubt 
the work of Augustin Hirschvogel.” 

Then the hand of the speaker turned the round handle 
of the brass door, and the fainting soul of the poor little 
prisoner within grew sick with fear. 

The handle turned, the door was slowly drawn open, 
someone bent down and looked in, and the same voice 
that he had heard in praise of its beauty called aloud 
in surprise: ‘ What is this in it? A live child!” 

Then August, filled with terror, sprang out of the 
body of the stove and fell at the feet of the speaker. 

“Oh, let me stay! Pray, sir, let me stay!” he sobbed. 
“T have come all the way with Hirschvogel !” 

Hands seized him, not gently, by any means, and lips 
angrily muttered in his ear: ‘Little knave, peace! be 
quiet! hold your tongue! It is the king!” 

They were about to drag him out as if he had been 
some dangerous beast, but the voice he had heard speak 
of the stove said in kind accents: “ Poor little child! he 
is very young. Let him go; let him speak to me.” 
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THE NURNBERG STOVE— VIII 


The word of a king is law, so, sorely against their 
wish, the angry and astonished men let August slide out 
of their grasp; and he stood there in his little rough 
sheepskin coat and his thick, mud-covered boots, with 
his curling hair all in a tangle, in the midst of the most 
wonderful chamber he had ever dreamed of and in the 
presence of a young man with a beautiful dark face; _ 
and the young man said to him: “ My child, how came | 
you here, hidden in this stove? Be not afraid; tell me 
the truth. JI am the king.” 

August cast his battered black hat down on the floor 
of the room and reached out his little brown hands to 
the king. He was so glad—so glad it was the king. 
Kings could do everything. 

“Oh, dear king!” he said in his faint little voice: 
“ Hirschvogel was ours, and we have loved it all our 
lives; and father sold it. And when I saw that it did 
really go from us, then I said to myself I would go with 
it; and I have come all the way inside it. And I do 
pray you to let me live with it, and I will go out every 
morning and cut wood for it and you if only you will 
let me stay beside it. No one ever has fed it with fuel 
but me since I grew big enough, and it loves me —it 
does indeed.” And then his breath failed him, and as 
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he lifted his little, eager, pale face to the young king’s, 
great tears were falling down his cheeks. 

Now there was that in the child’s face which pleased 
and touched the king. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

-“T am August Strehla. My father is Karl Strehla. 
We live in Hall; and Hirschvogel has been ours so long!” 
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His lips quivered with a broken sob. 

‘And have you truly traveled inside this stove all 
the way from Hall?” 

“ Yes,” said August ; 
till you did.” 

The king laughed; then another view of the matter 
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‘no one thought to look inside 


occurred to him. 

‘“ Who bought the stove of your father?”’ he inquired. 

“Traders,” said August. 

“What sum did they pay your father, do you know?” 
asked the sovereign. 

“Seventy dollars,” said August, with a great sigh of 
shame. “It was so much money, and he is so poor, and 
there are so many of us.” 

The king turned to his men. ‘Did these dealers of 
Munich come with the stove?” 

He was told that they did. He ordered them brought 
before him. As one of his men hastened on the errand, 
the monarch looked at August with compassion. 

“ You are very pale, little fellow; when did you eat 
last ?”’ 

“I had some bread and sausage with me; yesterday 
afternoon I finished them.” 

“You would like to eat now?” 

“Tt I might have a little water I should be glad; my 
throat 1s very dry.” 
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The king had food and water brought for him, but 
August, though he drank eagerly, could not swallow 
anything. His mind was in too great a tumult. 

“May I stay with Hirschvogel?—may I stay?” he 
said with feverish agitation. 

‘Wait a little,’ said the king, and asked abruptly, 
“What do you wish to be when you are a man?” 
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“A painter. I wish to be what Hirschvogel was— 
I mean the master that made my Hirschvogel.” 

‘‘T understand,” said the king. 

Then the two dealers were brought into their sover- 
eign’s presence. They were so terribly alarmed that they 
were trembling as though they were being led to the 
slaughter, and they were so utterly astonished, too, at a 
child’s having come all the way from Hall m the stove 
that they could not tell what to say or where to look. 

“Did you buy this Niirnberg stove of this little boy’s 
father for seventy dollars?” the king asked them, 
and his voice was no longer soft and kind as it had 
been when addressing the child, but very stern. 

“Yes, your Majesty,” murmured the trembling traders. 

“And how much did the gentleman who purchased 
it for me give to you?” 

“Four thousand dollars, your Majesty,’ muttered the 
dealers, frightened out of their wits, and telling the 
truth in their fright. 

“You will give at once to this boy’s father the four 
thousand gold dollars that you received, less the seventy 
dollars that you paid him,” said the king. “You are 
great rogues. Be thankful you are not more greatly 
punished.” 

August heard and felt dazzled, yet miserable. Four 
thousand gold dollars for his father. Why, his father 
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would never need to go any more to the salt-baking! 
And yet, Hirschvogel, his Hirschvogel was sold just 
the same; and would the king let him stay with it? 
Would he? 

“Oh, do! oh, please do!” he murmured, joining his 
little brown weather-stained hands and kneeling before 
the young monarch. 

The king looked down on the child, and as he did so 
smiled once more. 

“Rise up, my little man,” he said in his kind voice; 
“kneel only to your God. Will [ let you stay with 
your Hirschvogel? Yes, I will. You shall stay at my 
court, and you shall be taught to be a painter —in 
oils or on porcelain as you will; and you must grow 
up worthily and win all the laurels, at our schools of 
art; and if when you are twenty-one years old you 
_ have done well and bravely, then I will give you your 
Niirnberg stove, or if I am no longer living, then those 
who reign after me shall do so. And now go away 
with this gentleman, and be not afraid, and you shall 
light a fire every morning in Hirschvogel, but you will 
not need to go out and cut the wood.” 

Then the king smiled and stretched out his hand-; the 
courtiers tried to make August understand that he ought 
to bow and touch it with his lips, but he could not, 
understand that at all—he was too happy. He threw 
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both his arms about the king’s knees and kissed his 
feet passionately; then he lost all sense of where he 
was, and fainted away from hunger and weariness and 
emotion and wondrous joy. 

As the darkness of his swoon closed in on him, he 
heard in his fancy the voice from Hirschvogel saying, 
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“Let us be worthy our maker!’ 
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VOCABULARY 


Zigeus (é'jiis). 

#Xthra (é'thra). 

Aladdin (4 lad'in). 

albatross (dl'ba trés) a large sea 
bird. 

Ali Cogia (4'lé k6'ji a). 

Ariadne (ar i 4d'né). 

Attica (at'i ka). 


Badroulboudour 
door’). 
Bagdad (bag dad’). 
Barmecide (bir'mé sid). 
Blefuscu (blé ftis'ki). 


(bad'rd6l boo- 


Cairo (ki'rd). 

Cecily (sés'i li). 

chalice (chal'is) a flower cup. 
chaplain (chap'lin) a clergyman. 
churl (chfirl) an ill-bred fellow. 
Cosette (€6 zét’). 


Daidalos (di'da lds). 
Deptford (dét'férd). 


edelweiss (adel vis) an Alpine 
flower. 

Eleusis (6 li'sis). 

Ermengilda (ér'mén gil’da). 

Evroc (éy rc’). 
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franc (frank) a French silver coin 
worth about twenty cents. 
Francavilla (fran'ka vél 1a). 


Geirald (ga'rald). 

genie (jé'ni) a kind of demon or 
giant. 

Guinevere (gwin'é vér). 


Hall (hal). 

Hans Rhilfer (hans ril'fér). 

hauberk (h6'bérk) a coat made of 
small steel rings. 

Hirschvogel (hérsh'f6 9’1). 

hogshead (hdgz'héd) a very large 
barrel. 

Hohen-Salzburg 
boorg). 


(ho'én salts’ 


javelin (jav'lin) a kind of spear. 
jousting (jtst'Ing) fighting on 
horseback. 


Kerkuon (ktir'kti dn). 


labyrinth (lib'i rinth) a network 
of paths which lead in all 
directions so that one’s way 
is easily lost. 

Lancelot (lan'sé lot), 
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league (lég) about three miles. 
Lilliput (1i1't pit). 


Magnificat (mag nif'i kit) a song 
of praise. 

Maila (mi é'la). 

Marienplatz (ma ré'én plats). 

Maximilian (mak's{ mil'yan). 

Megara (inég'a ra). 

Michael (mi'ké1). 

Minos (ini'nés). 

Minotaur (min‘6 tor). 

Mohammedan (m6 haim'éd an). 

monastery (mdn'as téri) a large 
building occupied by monks. 

Mustapha (m00s ta'fa). 


Naxos (nik'sds). 
Noureddin (noor’éd dén’). 
Niirnberg (nyrn'bérg). 


palsy (p6l’zi) a disease in which 
one cannot move. 

Percivale (pir'si val). 

piebald (pi'béld') spotted. 

Ponine (po nén’). 

prowess (prou'és) bravery in 
battle. 


renaissance (rén'é sins!) a period 
in history. 

rhetorician (rét'd rish’an) a man 
skilled in the use of language. 

Rhodes (r6dz). 
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Rosald (r6'sald). 


Salamis (sil'a mis). 

Schacabac (shac'a bic). 

Sicily (sis'i li). 

sidereal (sidé'réal) relating to 
the stars. 

Sinis (si'nis). 

sou (sd0) a copper coin worth 
about a cent. 

Spriiz (spruts). 

Strehla (shtra'la). 

Sultan (sil'tan). 


Thénardier (ta nar dya’). 

Theseus (thé'stis). 

thyme (tim) a sweet-smelling 
herb. 

tourney (t0or'ni) a fight between 
knights on horseback. 


Urban (ir'ban). 


Valemond (val'é mind). ‘ 

Van Diemen’s Land (van dé’ménz 
lind). 

venison (vén'iz’n) the flesh of 
the deer. 


will-o’-the-wisp (wil’6 thé wisp’) 
a dim light sometimes seen at | 
night in swampy places. 


Zelma (zél'ma). r 
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